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TO FAMILIES REMOVING. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, &ec., 


Removed from House to House, in superior Covered Vans, adapted for Rail, Road, 
or Sea, to and from all parts ofthe UNITED KINGDOM and the CONTINENT, 
and taken down and fixed up by experienced men. 

Estimates for Entire Removal, including every Expense, given Free of Cost. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSED IN SEPARATE 
LOCK-UP & FIREPROOF ROOMS. 
Strong Rooms for Plate and Valuables. 





The New Fireproof Depository at Rusholme, erected, regardless of cost, expressly 
for the safe keeping of Furniture, Pictures, and other Valuable Property, is the best 
adapted for this purpose in Great Britain. The situation is unequalled by any other 
depository, there being no Works, Manufactories, or Railways in the neighbourhood. 

The Manager resides on the Premises, and constant attention is given to the goods 
in store. Charges for Storage do not exceed those of others in the trade who have 


very inferior accommodation. 
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Walter Carter’s Furniture Depositories, 


Rusholme, Manchester ; Grosvenor Street, Choriton-on-Medlock ; 
and at Southport, London, and Paris. 


Chief Office: 103, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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IN A BALLAD COUNTRY. 
BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


HE meetings of the Manchester Literary Club, though 
more orderly in their proceedings, resemble in some 
degree those Noctes Ambrostane of which Christopher North 
was the central figure and chronicler. The same convivial 
element is present, though much more restrained, and the 
proceedings are of the same varied and entertaining cha- 
racter. If you cast your eye over the programme of one of 
those Northern /Voctes, you will see that the talk ranges over 
a wide area, embracing literature and the arts, together with 
many other subjects which we do not venture upon, but the 
whole is mixed up in the most admirable disorder, and 
interspersed with music, vocal or instrumental. After some 
abstruse discussion on idealism, metaphysics, the philosophy 
of Socrates or Plato, or the latest publication, Tickler takes 
up his Cremona and plays, or a ballad is sung by the Shep- 
herd or Christopher North. In like manner, in this more 
modern club, there are recreations other than literary that 
go to make up its moctes. There are what are called lyrical 
pauses, which serve to lighten labours critical or creative, 
and though no record is taken of these contributions, it not 
unfrequently happens that what is sung is more effective 
than what is said. It is a characteristic of the minstrels of 
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this club that they are quite content to sing its songs and 
let who will write its papers. Though the vocalist seeks no 
literary fame, of him—altering Mr. Waugh’s lines—it may 
be said : 


A man that sings a ballad weel 
Should never awse to dee. 


These ballads have become interwoven with the memories 
and the unwritten history of our literary nights. Who that 
has listened to them in the olden time can forget how the 
poet himself sang “The Sweetheart Gate,” or “When drowsy 
Daylight’s drooping e’e.” 

Not the least prized among the tuneful choir is the 
painter-singer, whose very name smacks of a ballad of the 
north countree, and who might, had he lived in earlier 
times, have made his voice heard in baronial halls, and stirred 
the hearts of men to love or war. Delightful it is to hear 
him troll his lay, be it the quaint ditty anent “Old King 
Cole,” or any other like relic of ancient poetry. Better still 
it is to hear him warble his wood notes wild in a poaching 
song; but best of all in the stirring ballad of “Allen-a-Dale.” 
The very spirit of the wild greenwood seems to breathe in 
the notes, vigorous but melodious, with which he introduces 
us to the forest ranger :— 


Allen-a-Dale has no faggot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 

Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
Come, read me my riddle ! come, hearken my tale ! 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 


As everyone knows, this ballad occurs in Scott’s Rokeby, 
and is sung among wild freebooters in a cave by Greta-side. 
Though only an incident in the historical romance, it has 
the charm of an air in a symphony which lingers in the ear 
to the exclusion of much else of the music. Such a charm 
it has had for me as I have listened to the rendering of it 
by the painter-singer. The effect of it was to weave before 
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my mind's eye a background of landscape, a sort of tapestry 
of the imagination upon which, in a shadowy, unsubstantial 
way, the story and the incidents were worked. The scene of 
Allen-a-Dale’s exploits was a bit of romance country to 
be visited some day. Of course it meant also the larger 
romance country of Rokeby, but the ballad was the keynote 
of the mood which prompted me to turn my desires in that 
direction. So it came abou: that in the autumn of last 
year, finding myself with a f¢w days to spare before taking 
a continental journey, I decided to pack up my knapsack 
and set out for the land of Rokeby and Allen-a-Dale. Asa 
starting point I selected Kirkby Stephen in Westmoreland, 
and as a means of getting there the Midland Railway, 
because it passes through a country which is picturesque, 
and in that regard lends itseif as much as such things can 
to the sense of the romantic in travelling. That sense of 
the romantic begins when you have left Blackburn well 
behind you, and have come in sight of Pendle Hill, of 
Whalley Abbey, and the keep of Clitheroe Castle, all asso- 
ciated with Lancashire tradition, with The Abbot of Whalley, 
and The Last of the Laceys. At Gisburn beyond, you are 
reminded of the famous Guy of that name, whom Robin 
Hood slew in fair fight. The ballad which tells that won- 
derful tale commences, as many others of the same kind do, 
in this wise :— 
Whan shaws been sheene, and shraddes full fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe, 
It’s merry walkyng in the fayre forrést 
To heare the small birdes songe. 
And then goes on to tell how Guy, meeting Robin in the 
forest, accosted him thus :-— 
‘* Now tell me thy name, good fellow,” said he, 
Under the leaves of lyne ; 


**Nay, by my faith,” quoth bold Robin, 
‘*Till thou have told me thine.” 
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**T dwell by dale and <iown,” quoth he, 
** And Robin to take I’me sworne ; 

And when I am called by my right name, 
I am Guy of good Gisborne.” 


‘*My dwelling is in this wood,” says Robin, 
** By thee I set righ: nought ; 

I am Robin Hood of Harnesdale, 
Whom thou so long hast sought.” 


And then we are told how— 
He that had neyther Leene kythe nor kin 
Might have seen a full fayre fight, 
To see how together ‘hese yeomen went, 
With blades both brown and bright. 
At Long Preston there is another ballad memory in which 
Long Preston Peggy figures, the buxom lass who, in the 
Rebellion of 1745, marched “hirty-eight miles to that other 
Preston, named proud, to see Bonnie Prince Charlie, and 
having seen him and charred the eye of a noble Scotch 
lord, marched back again to her native village to sing of her 
deeds and leave a name in Lancashire ballad lore. The way 
gets wilder as you move on dy Ribbleside, by dale and fell 
to Ribblehead, then between the mountain heights of Ingle- 
boro’, Whernside, and Penygant, and so, in time, over the 
Westmoreland border to Kirkby Stephen. 

I know of nothing more delightful in travel than the 
sensation one has in fine weather on the threshold of a 
journey such as this, when all is new and fresh and full 
of the anticipation of untasted pleasures. As I stepped out 
of the train into the bright sunshine and the sweet air of 
the fells, it was like the sense of convalescence after a 
period of sickness, and in strapping on my knapsack I 
felt that in taking on my shoulders that congenial load I 
had cast off the burden of a year’s work. When the train, 
leaving me standing in the station, had rattled on its way to 
merry Carlisle, I could see, looking down from the fell side, the 
pleasant grey town grouped below, with the square-towered 
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church dominating it, and beyond these, far away over the 
dale to distant Stainmoor and the fells across which my 
road lay. A very inviting country it looked, full of pleasant 
possibilities, as all hill prospects are, with the vague sense 
of the unknown lying beyond, that mystery and charm of 
the land that lies very far off. The pclite railway officials 
could give me little information regarding the road I wished 
to go, or of Bowes, my first halting-place. It was a long 
way to drive they said; to walk. there seeming to the railway 
mind an unusual and unnecessary thing. ; 

Kirkby Stephen is beautifully placed in the corner of a 
hill-bordered vale, with Wild Boar Fell looking down upon 
it, and the river Eden flowing by. The little town consists 
mainly of one old-fashioned, oddly-built street, which 
widens out irregularly to where the church stands some- 
what raised above the rest of the buildings and mainly hid 
by them, and having a quaint piazza-like maiket house 
standing like a gate to the graveyard. Passing along the 
street I noticed a shop in which drapery goods, stutionery, 
pipes, and tobacco were offered for sale, with a signboard 
above them announcing that the establishment belonged to 
“Poet Close.” From a tall, russet-clad dalesman in charge 
of a horse and cart, and attended by a restless, barking 
sheep dog, I learned that the distance to Bowes was about 
fifteen miles, and that “t’ fells would tak a good deal o’ 
climmin.” As he gave me instructions how to thread my 
way among cross roads, I thought I saw in the eye of that 
dalesman, as I had in others, a sense of wonder that any 
one should put a burden on his back and take to tramping 
along this road for pleasure. Halting once at an inn in 
Nottinghamshire on my way to merry Sherwood, the 
landlord, looking with the same wondering eye upon his 
knapsack-bearing guest, informed me that this sort of 
exercise reminded him of nothing so much as a species 
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of hard labour, known as pack drill, imposed upon the re- 
fractory in a certain prison of which he had been a warder. 

From Kirkby Stephen my way lay through a rich belt of 
pastoral country, well timbered, with clear shining water in 
the brooks and streams, past the silent hamlet of Winton, 
hiding itself away from the main road, a cluster of low 
roofs nestling ariong the greenery; then through Kaber, 
with a few cottzges and a schoolhouse scattered widely at 
the foot of the grassy hillside, about a spacious green where 
the children and geese have it all their own way; then 
to the pastures of the fell side, broken with copsewood, 
with the moorland lying above— 


Stainmoor’s shapeless swell, 
And Lunedale wild and Kelton fell, 
And rock-begirdled Gilmanscar, 
And Arkingdale lay dark afar. 


This ridge of fells, scarred by screes and grooved into dales, 
where among other streams the Lune and the Greta have 
their sovirces, was once divided into three great tracts known 
yet as the forests of Arkingarth, Lune, and Stainmoor. It 
was towards Stainmoor that I walked, and associated with 
it came another strain of the ballad, which tells how— 


Allen-a-Dale was ne’er belted a knight, 

Though his spur be as sharp, and his blade be as bright ; 
Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word ; 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet will vail, 

Who at Rere Cross on Stanmore meets Allen-a-Dale. 


There it lay before me in long, waving undulations of rough 
pasture and brown moorland, with Rere Cross still to be 
found on it; the cross of kings, ancient boundary mark of 
kingdoms, rallying point, or for whatever other use set up 
let antiquarians decide,—interesting only to me at the time 
in its shadowy association with our forest rover bold Allen- 
a-Dale. It must be confessed that it was a sad falling off 
from the romance of the journey that on the edge of Stain- 
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moor I should find myself constrained from various causes 
to avail myself of the assistance of a railway train to take 
me across the forest, but so it was. The autumn afternoon 
was wearing on, Bowes had to be seen and Barnard Castle 
reached the same night, and so, with a reluctance almost 
amounting to a sense of shame, I waited for the train at 
the fell-side station of Barras, from which high point I 
could look out over the dale by which I had come and see 
far away in the dim distance the summits of Saddleback 
and Helvellyn. The railway runs by steep gradients be- 
tween Greta beck and the road, with the moorland lying on 
each side wild and wide open to the air, and dotted here 
and there with lonesome, desolate-looking homesteads. 
Bowes is a hard-featured little town on the edge of 
Stainmoor, with a single street of grey old houses battered 
and time-stained, an ancient, barn-like little church topped 
with a bell turret, and not far away the ruins of the castle 
keep standing back from the street on the edge of a pas- 
tured slope, with the Greta running through a wooded 
hollow below. Where Dotheboys Hall stood I do not 
know, but I saw at least one grim old house shadowed 
with sombre trees which might have suited Mr. Wackford 
Squeers, and furnished the scene of Dickens’ story. I 
strolled along the street into the churchyard and sat down 
on a tombstone at the west end, and found myself in front 
of an upright slab placed against the wall beneath the bell 
turret. The inscription on it told how Rodger Wrightson, 
junr., and Martha Railton, both of Bowes, were buried in 
one grave. “He died of a fever, and upon tolling his 
passing bell she cry’d out ‘My heart is broke, and in a few 
hours expired, purely through love, March 15, 1714-15.” 
We are then told that “such is the brief and touching 
record contained in the parish register of burials. It has 
been handed down by unvarying tradition that the grave 
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was at the west end of the church directly beneath the 
bells. The sad history of these true and faithful lovers 
forms the subject of Mallet’s pathetic ballad of ‘ Edwin and 
Emma.” Mallet, whom Dr. Johnson so much despised, 
could write ballads, and his literary fame rests upon this 
one and “William and Margaret.” He claimed to have 
written “ Rule, Britannia,” but it is believed that Thomson 
helped him, though how far is not known. Mallet claimed 
it as his own, but he did not always tell the truth, and the 
matter remains doubtful. If he relied upon the simple record 
in the register of burials for the facts of his story of “Edwin 
and Emma,” he has, like many another ballad-writer, in- 
dulged in a great deal of pathetic fallacy, though the main 
incident agrees with the record. There is a flavour about the 
style of this ballad peculiar to the time in which it was writ- 
ten, which accords ill with the modern taste. It opens thus: 


Far in the windings of a vale, 
Fast by a sheltering wood, 

The safe retreat of health and peace, 
A humble cottage stood. 


There beauteous Emma flourished fair, 
Beneath a mother’s eye, 

Whose only wish on earth was now 
To see her blest, and die. 


With that artificial treatment and strained sentiment com- 
mon to lays of this kind, we are told— 


The softest blush that nature spreads 
Gave colour to her cheek ; 

Such orient colour smiles through heaven, 
When vernal mornings break. 


Nor let the pride of great ones scorn 
This charmer of the plains : 

That sun, who bids their diamonds blaze, 
To paint our lily deigns. 

Long had she filled each youth with love, 
Each maiden with despair ; 

And though by all a wonder owned, 
Yet knew not she was fair : 
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Till Edwin came, the pride of swains, 
A soul devoid of art; 

And from whose eye, serenely mild, 
Shone forth the feeling heart. 


They fall in love, his father disapproves, likewise his sister, 
who uses dark arts to prevent the meeting of the lovers— 
Denied her sight, he oft behind 
The spreading hawthorn crept, 


To snatch a glance, to mark the spot 
Where Emma walked and wept. 


Oft, too, on Stanmore’s wintry waste, 
Beneath the moonlight shade, 

In sighs to pour his softened soul, 
The midnight mourner strayed. 


He pines and falls into mortal sickness, whereupon the stern 
father relents, and, at his request, allows Emma to come and 
see him; but the cruel sister forbids her to say what she 
wished—namely, “ My Edwin, live for me.” So she has to 
depart disappointed and sorrowful— 
Now homeward, as she hopeless wept, 
The churchyard path along, 


The blast blew cold, the dark owl screamed 
Her lover’s funeral-song. 


Amid the falling gloom of night, 
Her startling fancy found 





In every bush his hovering shade, 
His groan in every sound. 


Alone, appalled, thus had she passed 
The visionary vale— 

When lo! the death-bell smote her ear, 
Sad sounding in the gale: 


Just then she reached, with trembling step, 
Her aged mother’s door. 
‘* He’s gone!” she cried, ‘‘and I shall see 


That angel-face no more. 
. 


I feel, I feel this breaking heart 
Beat high against my side!” 

From her white arm down sunk her head, 
She shivered, sighed, and died. 
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To turn from this ballad to the one which tells of the wooing 
of that other gentle youth of Stainmoor is refreshing :— 

Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come; 

The mother, she asked of his household and home : 

‘* Though the castle of Richmond stand fair on the hill, 

My hall,” quoth bold Allen, ‘‘ shows gallanter still ; 

’Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, 

And with all its bright spangles!” said Allen-a-Dale. 


The father was steel, and the mother was stone; 
They lifted the latch, and they bid him be gone; 

But loud, on the morrow, their wail and their cry: 
He had laughed on the lass with his bonny black eye, 
And she fled to the forest to hear a love-tale, 

And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale! 


The Norman Castle of Bowes, built by Alan, first Earl of 
Richmond, is close by the church, and the land shelves away 
from it, with the limestone cropping out, down through the 
meads to the river and the belt of woodland which borders 
it; and, rising again beyond, shows far-reaching uplands, 
pale pastured, and darkened here and there with clumps of 
trees. I strolled down to an old mill on the Greta, and 
had a chat with the miller’s wife about the picturesque 
features of the place. She told me that the natural arch of 
limestone rock, known as “God’s Bridge,” was two miles up 
the stream, so to see that was, for me, out of the question. 
She showed me a covered way from the river, which was 
supposed to communicate with the castle on the hill behind, 
Her husband had explored it for some distance, but candles 
or courage failing the end had not been reached. The good 
dame had an eye for natural beauty, and took me to look at 
the weir and a stretch of the river behind the mill, which she 
said were the prettiest things to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood. The waterfall, she said, was most beautiful in winter 
when it was ice-bound and fringed with icicles. While we 
were talking, the valley, and all the fells were filled and 
flooded with rose light from the west, and in the glow of 
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it I took my departure for Barnard Castle, stopping on the 
way to look at the remains of a Roman bath in one of the 
mill fields—a relic among many of the Roman camp once 
existing here. 

The sunset that flushed the wide landscape must, from 
Barnard Castle, have resembled in some degree that de- 
scribed in Rokeby :— 


The western hills have hid the sun, 

3ut mountain peak and village spire 

Retain reflection of his fire. 

Old Barnard’s towers are purple still, 

To those that gaze from Toller-Hill ; 

Distant and high, the tower of Bowes 

Like steel upon the anvil glows; 

And Stanmore’s ridge, behind that lay, . 

Rich with the spoils of parting day, 

In crimson and in gold arrayed, 

Streaks yet awhile the closing shade, 

Then slow resigns to darkening heaven 

The tints which brighter hours had given. 
It was quite dark when, after walking four or five miles, I 
came by a sudden descent of the road to the narrow valley 
or defile through which the Tees flows, and saw the lights 
of Barnard Castle twinkle like fireflies on the opposite steep 
bank of the river. As I crossed the bridge I could see, 
looming up in the darkness, the shattered walls of the castle 
crowning the steep scar in front, and could hear the swirl of 
the water flowing darkly below over the rocky river bed. It 
is more impressive to enter Barnard Castle in this way than 
in the daylight. The darkness shuts out or modifies objects 
that mar the scene, and the doubtful aspect of things helps 
to favour the illusion that the traveller has lighted upon one 
of the shores of old romance. There is but one way from 
this side into Barnard Castle, and it is across the bridge 
and by a narrow, dimly-lighted street of old houses which 
winds round to the top of the Scar and brings the traveller 
out in the market-place. 
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“If you should go near Barnard Castle, there is good ale 
at the King’s Head. Say you know me, and I am sure they 
will not charge you for it.” That was the postscript of the 
letter written by Mr. Newman Noggs to Nicholas Nickleby ; 
and it was to the King’s Head, though not exactly for the 
same reasons, that I repaired. It is an old hostelry with 
some modern additions. In the coffee-room, among old 
engravings of High Force and Tees scenery, I noticed two 
quaint coloured prints of the last century in antique frames, 
one representing an old woman armed with a besom, driving 
Cupid away from a cottage door, at which, behind the old 
dame, stood two damsels clinging to each other, and looking 
pityingly at the evil fate of the winged messenger; the 
other showed an interior with the old woman asleep ina 
chair, and the two maidens assisting the love-god to come 
in through the casement, illustrations both of the old adage 
that if love be driven away from the door it will fly in at 
the window. From my bedroom window, looking out in 
the early morning at the queer old-fashioned shops on the 
other side of the market-place, I noticed one immediately 
opposite, owned by a clockmaker, with a clock in the door- 
way, and above it the name of Humphrey. To think of 
Master Humphreys Clock was a natural consequence, but I 
did not know until afterwards that Dickens, when he was 
getting information for his Dotheboys Hall, staying at this 
hotel, noticed this clockmaker’s shop and the name, adopted 
the latter, and sent the clockmaker a copy of the book of 
which it was made the title. 

Barnard Castle in the daylight, like many other things, 
loses much of the air of romantic interest, but still remains 
interesting. Its wide street and market-place are called 
Gallowgate, and there is an old town hall in the open space 
with a piazza running round it. The church is an em- 
battled one, Norman, but restored ; the shops, as I have said, 
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are antiquated, and most of them have small windows. One 
butcher’s shop I saw, made quite attractive with flowers and 
ferns. I rambled to the castle, and descended by the foot- 
path which winds round the walls by the precipitous rocky 
front of the Scar down to the river. The walls, towered and 
turreted, are of vast dimensions ; and on the slope beneath 
there are cottages with gardens and fruit trees. Opposite 
the castle is a mill, not very modern, but a rude intruder 
upon the picturesque, with its tall chimney and matter-of- 
fact monotony of outline. Like Past and Present, the castle 
and the mill stand face to face, and the river, older than 
both, flows between, changeful yet changeless as it has done 
through the centuries. The castle, a stronghold and place 
of refuge in the disturbed border days, was built by the 
Balliols, who gave kings to Scotland and a ‘college to 
Oxford, and became extinct. No words are better than 
those of a note in Scott’s Rokeby to describe the outlook 
from the Scar: “ The view from Barnard Castle commands 
the rich and magnificent valley of the Tees. Immediately 
adjacent to the river the banks are very thickly wooded ; at 
a little distance they are more open and cultivated, but being 
interspersed with hedgerows and isolated trees of great age 
and size, they still retain the richness of wooded scenery. 
The river itself flows in a deep trench of rock, chiefly lime- 
stone and marble.” 

In that ballad called “The Rising in the North,” to be 
found in Percy’s Reliqgues, and which Wordsworth used for 
his “ White Doe of Rylstone,” we are told how when the 
brave Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and the noble Nevill, 
Earl of Westmoreland, together with the ancient Nortons, 
had raised their standards in rebellion,— 

Then Sir George Bowes he straitwaye rose, 
After them some spoyle to make : 


Those noble erles turned back againe, 
And aye they vowed that knight to take. 
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That baron he to his castle fled, 
To Barnard Castle then fled hee. 

The uttermost walles were eathe to win, 
The earles have wonne them presentlie. 


The uttermost walles were lime and bricke ; 
But though they won them soon anone, 
Long e’er they wan the innermost walles, 
For they were cut in rocke of stone. 
The ballad leaves the impression that, though they were 
slow to accomplish it, the earls gained possession of the 
castle; but Wordsworth tells a different story, showing 
how Norton and his sons, trying to gain admission through 
a breach, managed to plant their standard within the walls, 
but were overpowered by numbers. In this extremity— 
** A rescue for the standard !” cried 
he father from within the walls ; 
But see, the sacred standard falls !— 
Confusion through the camp spreads wide : 
Some fled—and some their fears detained ; 
But ere the moon had sunk to rest 
In her pale chambers of the west, 
Of that rash levy nought remained. 

Being now fairly in the region of Scott’s metrical romance, 
before starting out on my walk to Richmond I bought a 
pocket copy of Rokeby, and dipped into it occasionally as I 
passed out of the town, along the mains on the Durham 
side of the Tees. It was like a wind from other days to look 
again at the long-neglected pages of the great romance 
poet— 

The last of all the Bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivalry. 
What a charm there was about it all in the days when we 
were not critical, and more happy for that reason, before we 
had made the acquaintance of poets subjective and reflec- 
tive ; and were compelled, by the new order of things and 
the development of taste, to put our old favourites on a 
lower shelf than these. Do the youthful readers of the 
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present age revel in Zhe Last Minstrel, The Lady of the 
Lake, and Marmion as we used to do? Do they delight to 
read of the men— 


Who carved at the meal with gloves of steel, 

And drank the red wine through the helmet barr’d. 
Do they love to look upon Gilbert’s illustrations ; to see 
the warrior carousing in the Gothic hall, or the warder 
watching at the gate; to see the fair Helen seated by the 
grey-bearded harper on the highland rock, or Marmion 
smitten down on the field of battle flourishing the fragment 
of his blade in his dying hand as he shouts, “ Charge, 
Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” Do they spout that 
heroic poetry up hill and down dale, and siag on mountain- 
girt lakes as they pull the oar :— 

Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands ! 
Stretch to your oars, for the ever-green pine ! 


O that the rose-bud that graces yon islands 
Were wreathed in a garland around him to twine ! 


Loud should Clan-Alpine then 
Ring from the deepmost glen, 
** Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe !” 

In travelling through the Trosachs and the scenery of 
The Lady of the Lake 1 have met with such enthusiasts, 
and have felt regret for my own lukewarmness. There is, 
however, the tender grace of a day that is dead about this 
poetry of Scott’s— 

For still the burden of his minstrelsy, 
Was knighthood’s dauntless deed, 
And beauty’s matchless eye. 
Surface-painting it may be, lacking in depth, and relying 
upon its picturesque power, its legendary lore, its beauty 
and its colour for its interest and popularity, but no better 
poetry of its kind has been produced. It was destined to 
decline before poetical efforts having their roots deeper 
down in human nature, and no one knew this better than 
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Scott himself. He knew the exact relative value of his 
work, and was prepared to lay down his laurels when Byron 
produced Childe Harold. This romance of Rokeby marked 
the period of decline, and was the beginning of the end, as 
he admits in the introduction to a later edition of it. 
Three great poetical efforts appeared following each other 
closely, and marking three distinct styles and expressions 
of the poetical mind. There was Childe Harold, with its 
bitterness, its defiance, its misanthropy, its scornful— 
I have not loved the world, nor the world me, 
and its attitude towards nature expressed in this way :— 


I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me, and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture : I can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain. 
Class’d among creatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars mingle, and not in vain. 





Contemporary with this came Rokedy, the expression of a 
mind calmly and beautifully in sympathy with nature and 
able to describe faithfully and lovingly her minutest and 
her grandest aspects, blending delightful scenery with 
legendary lore, with love songs and quaint ballads, and 
building up a romance with sighs of love and sounds of 
war in it, but aiming at nothing higher than the amuse- 
ment and enjoyment of him who should read it. Following 
this came Wordsworth’s Excursion, with its philosophical 
contemplation, its subjectiveness, its introspection, its reli- 
gion of nature, and its “thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears”—a ponderous work, destined to be subjected in its 
«turn to adverse criticism and some neglect, but displaying 
an attitude of poetry towards nature which retains a firm 
hold on men’s minds, and as an expression of the modern 
idea has proved more enduring than the others. 
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It is a pleasant walk along the mains, or high pastures, 
on the Durham side of the Tees, and commands beautiful 
views of the river below and of Eggleston or Athelstan 
Abbey on the Yorkshire side, the subject of a stirring scene 
in Rokeby. I crossed the river at Abbey Bridge, and 
saw from it some of the finest stream scenery of its kind I 
have ever looked upon. The river flows over slabs of grey 
marble through a ravine or defile thickly clothed with trees 
to the waters edge. The bridge spans this at a great 
height, and commands long views between the wooded 
slopes, taking in Athelstan Abbey, and extending from 
Barnard Castle to Rokeby Hall, which is seen perched 
high among the trees at the end of the long avenue of 
the river. I went down to the stream and followed the 
path by the side of it, among the rocks and trees and past 
the flowing water, in which stood a solitary angler casting 
his fly, and for once realized that I was in a romance 
country full of charming possibilities for poet and, painter. 
I left the river at Rokeby Park and went past the front 
of the hall to Greta Bridge close by. It is not easy to 
describe the beauties of Rokeby ; Scott has done it in verse, 
and it is needless that I should attempt to do so lamely in 
prose. It is made up of park lands, meads and pastures, 
thick woods, tree-shaded roads, moss-grown walls, a hamlet 
of straggling houses with a grey antiquity about them, and 
a reposeful calm over all, save where the fretful Greta 
hurries over its stony bed through the woodland to join 
the Tees in Rokeby Park. I rested for awhile at the 
Morritt Arms, where a guide is provided and permission 
given to see the more secluded parts of Rokeby Park. 
I must confess that I did not see these inner sanctuaries, 
not from any personal objection to the guide, a courteous 
veteran soldier, who had lost an arm and wore Indian 
medals on his breast, but the old aversion to show places 
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came back coupled with the fact that there were yet ten 
miles of road to travel before Richmond could be reached. 
So I departed with a mental resolve that some day, the 
mood serving, I would come again and avail myself of that 
guide, and see Rokeby in the way that an orthodox tourist 
should. 

I passed out over the Greta Bridge and by the famous 
old posting-house, known in Jicholas Nickleby as the 
George and New Inn, a hostelry no longer, but a stirring 
place in the coaching days on this main north road, with 
rambling stables and out-houses about it, and the open 
grass-grown space in front where the horses were changed. 
Then through a high country, with the sunlight shining on 
it and a bracing wind blowing over it, I went, sometimes 
stopping to gather forget-me-nots by the wayside or lying 
lazily upon the broad ledge of a bridge to listen to the 
murmur of the water and look up into the tree tops and the 
pleasant sky, and watch the flight of birds. Once, after 
climbing the steep road, I rested to smoke a contemplative 
pipe, and drink from a runlet of water that came down from 
the moorlands, a fitting place to halt, for below me were 
the ruins of Ravensworth Castle, and behind the forest of 
Arkindale, both recalling that stanza of the ballad of Allen- 
a-Dale, which tells how— 

The Baron of Ravensworth prances in pride, 

And he views his domain upon Arkindale side ; 

The mere for his net and the land for his game, 

The chase for the wild and the park for the tame ; 

Yet the fish of the lake, and the deer of the vale, 

Are less free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a-Dale ! 
While I sat watching a’ bee trying to bury itself head down- 
wards in the delicate green moss that had gathered in the 
trough into which the runlet leaped, there came a woman 
to get water there with whom I had some pleasant wayside 

gossip. Among other things, she told me a weird story 
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relating to a mansion visible from where we were. The 
incidents, however, are too modern for repetition here. 

The ancient church of Kirkby Ravensworth stands upon 
a hill, and commands fine views of the dales. The old men 
of the village were seated sunning themselves against the 
churchyard wall as I passed on my way to Richmond. As 
I climbed the wooded heights by the steep road I met the 
good folks coming home from market on horseback, in gigs, 
and on foot. “The castle of Richmond stands fair on the 
hill,” says the ballad; but you look down on it as you 
approach it from this road, and can scarcely realize that the 
town is built on several small hills, with the castle standing 
on a rugged promontory of rock rising high above the river. 
A sentinel was pacing before a barrack gate, and an artist 
was planted in the road with his camp-stool, sketching, as I 
dropped down to the old town, which showed a group of 
clustered roofs and gables, with the walls of the castle keep 
and the beautiful ruined tower of Grey Friars rising above 
hem, and the broad and silent dales stretching out far 
elow. Like all Yorkshire agricultural towns Richmond is 
neat and clean, but as far as my experience goes it is much 
the most picturesque in the county. I took up my quarters 
at the King’s Head, which stands at an angle of the wide 
market-place, and sat down to luncheon with a lady and 
gentleman dressed in wonderful garments of zsthetic design. 
fstheticism suggested Patience, and Patience Gilbert, and 
Gilbert the ballads which are called Bab, and so from the 
chivalrous ages, from Norman castles, from greenwood 
foresters and antique lays, I was brought down to the 
present century, and that characteristic of it which “turns to 
mirth all things on earth” as only cynics can. Opposite to 
the hotel, at another angle of the market-place, is an ancient 
church, still used for divine service, with old-fashioned shops 
clinging to it like barnacles, and even invading the sacred 
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precincts. One little trader had taken possession of the 
basement of the tower, and displayed his wares in a pro- 
jecting small-paned window of diminutive and antique type. 

Before leaving Allen-a-Dale’s country I lounged about the 
town of Richmond, descended to the river, and ascended by 
the steep pathway to the rocky promontory, where, high 
above the Swale and its wooded shores, stand the vast ruins 
of the fortress of Alan the Norman, first Earl of Richmond, 
not altogether unused in this day, but for the most part 
roofed, like Allen-a-Dale’s forest hall, “with the blue vault 
of heaven.” The castle has a history which I have not 
space to dwell upon, and it has also a legend. In Brittany 
the people used to sing, “ King Arthur is not dead, Arthur 
will come again ;” and in Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte 
D Arthur we read that “some men yet sing in many parts 
of England that King Arthur is not dead, but by the will 
of our Lord in another place. And men say that he will 
come again, and he shall win the holy cross. I will not say 
that it shall be so, but rather I will say that here in this 
world he changed his life.” Now men say that Arthur 
sleeps an enchanted sleep with his knights in a cave of this 
castle of Richmond. A sword and a horn lie by the 
sleepers, and whoever blows the horn or draws the sword 
will wake them, to the help of England and to che per- 
formance of noble deeds. If Arthur should come again, 
whatever else he may do, he will probably settle the ques- 
tion of his nationality, and say whether Sir Thomas Malory 
is right or that distinguished but humorous member of the 
Literary Club, who lately discoursed on the castle of Tin- 
tagel, and asked us to believe that the flower of kings and 
the knights of his Table Round were one and all illustrious 
Hibernians of the most convivial type. 
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A GERMAN CLOWN IN LANCASHIRE 
CLOGS : 


HALF AN HOUR WITH FRITZ REUTER. 
BY HENRY GANNON, 


Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen. 


Would’st thou the poet understand, 
Then get thee to the poet’s land. 


O says Father Goethe. And to whom can this saying 

so fitly apply as to the dialectal poet? But as regards 

our poet and his land, perhaps a few words, at the outset, 

from the pen of one most intimately acquainted with Reuter 

and his surroundings will do more towards placing us on a 

familiar footing with the subject than any amount of illus- 
tration that I might hope to give. His biographer says :— 


The advent of such a poet is in itself already an indication that a certain 
idiosyncrasy, or rather embodiment of some distinctive minority, is desirous of 
giving expression to itself. A sign that some long-silent and mysterious action 
and reaction of land and folk, of natural and human history, which has been 
silently developing itself through the ages, is now at last struggling towards 
self-assertion. 

At the period when the eye of Reuter first began to see and his mind to 
conceive those original personifications which he afterwards realized and formed 
with the master’s hand, Mecklenburg was a sort of terra incognita, cut off from 
the rest of the world and living its happy unhistoric life between medizval and 
modern existence, as it were. A land easy to rule but difficult to change ; now 
pinched by adversity, now carried forward on a wave of prosperity, but ever 
conscious of an ancient heritage; a cheerful gaiety of disposition, with which 
the Mecklenburger faces the battle of life. The existence and doings of his 
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neighbours troubled him but little. He breathed through his two (unequal) 
lungs, Rostock and Wismar, and the nourishing blood in his veins was the out- 
come of his cornlands and rich pastures. For agriculture was—and is—his 
chief calling. Here on his wide plains, broken here and there by soft 
undulating tracts of country, every visible eminence of which he dubs a 
**mountain,” between magnificent wheatland and miserable arid tracts, 
between brown heaths and mighty beech woods, between green meadows 
and blue meres (of which there are not less than seven hundred in the small 
territory) he lives his bucolic life. The labourer tied to the clod, the boor 
on his patch of land, the small farmer-citizen of the towns, the yeoman on the 
domain-lands, and the great landlord in his hall, surrounded by broad acres as 
far as the eye can reach—all are bound together by the same common ties of 
mother earth. And out of this community of interests has grown the peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of the Mecklenburger. He is of the earth, earthy. His thoughts 
take no high or distant flights. He is happy in the fresh odour of the soil that 
fills his lungs. He feels at home under the breezy sky whose sunshine and rain 
feeds the sod. True it is, there is little ‘‘culture” reaches him here. The 
narrow limits of his existence has rendered him more reserved, more unwieldy, 
perhaps, than his other compatriots of the Teutonic family. And just as the 
chicken emerging from the egg carries with it a bit of the shell, so the Mecklen- 
burger seems to carry somewhat of the soil about him, even when he becomes a 
denizen of the town. He is more simple-hearted than adroit, more mother-witty 
than profound, more susceptible than inventive, more social than political, more 
inclined to enjoy that which is at hand than seek what is new, more sturdy 
than great. 

But what is greatness? This frugal, contented son of the soil has qualities 
about him which—given the proper combination and the propitious moment— 
do result in greatness, 

The Mecklenburger belongs to perhaps the most unpretentious and modest 
race on the face of the earth. Modest through absence of intrusive vanity 
and from single-mindedness. He posseses a childish warmth of feeling and a 
manly, loyal love for his calling, a love which springs from his wonderfully 
unsophisticated nature. One thing he possesses, too, which replaces in him 
profundity of thought, art genius, and passionate energy—namely, a broad, 
hearty, golden Awmour. Combined with those other qualities, his land has 
given birth—under Prussian discipline—to a popular hero like Bliicher, and 
a clear-eyed battle-thinker like Moltke. With the latter quality alone the 
Mecklenburg ‘‘clod” has been able to ‘‘raise” a Fritz Reuter, the greatest 
German humorist of the age. 


So much for the poet and his land. And if the latter 


has been hitherto a ‘terra incognita, we may say of the 


former that his works are, even now, amongst his own 
countrymen, owing to the dialect in which they are written, 
“caviare to the general;” and to German scholars even 
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amongst our own countrymen they are, for the same reason, 
more or less a sealed book. Still, in Germany, at least, 
both north and south, there is a very general desire just 
now to make such an acquaintance with the Mecklenburg 
dialect as will render an enjoyment of Reuter’s works 
possible. And this movement shows itself in the forma- 
tion of “ Reuter Vereine,’ where his works are recited to 
appreciative audiences on certain evenings of the week. 
Even in Swabian Stuttgart, where his dialect is certainly 
less known than that of Waugh, say, is in London, we find 
one of these “Vereine!” Shall we ever witness such a 
phenomenon in England? It has always been a source of 
wonder to me, on perusing the story of Reuter’s life, that he 
could ever write a line of anything approaching to humour. 
Had he given himself to writing another “ Divina Com- 
media,” minus the “ Paradiso,” it would only have seemed 
the logical outcome of his terrible sufferings. If the mental 
sufferings of the Florentine exile may be traced through- 
out his grim poem, surely the mental and bodily tortures 
endured by poor Reuter, as he was dragged, through weary 
years, from fortress to fortress, and from one Prussian 
casemate to another, would have furnished his memory 
with more than enough horrors for a new /zferno and Pur- 
gatorio. But Reuter belonged a different and more genial 
race than the gloomy Italian. There was no bitterness in 
the man’s composition. Even in his “ Festungstid,” the 
story of his prison life, we are bound to laugh with him 
in spite of ourselves. No amount of suffering could burn 
the old “heritage” of humour out of him. So irrepressible 
was this quality in him, that on each recovery from the 
terrible malady contracted in prison, and which recurred at 
regular intervals, his best pieces, so his biographer tells us, 
were invariably written during convalescence. And if this 
was done in the dry tree, what might we not have expected 
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from the green, if a fatherly government had not robbed it 
of its best sap? This, unfortunately for us, must for ever 
remain an unknown quantity. 

Reuter belongs to that class of Teutonic song writers 
occupying an analogous position in poetry to that of Jan 
Steen, Adrian Brouwers, and Teniers in the sister art of 
painting. From Hans Sachs, the Nuremberg cobbler, on the 
German side, and Jost van de Vondel on the Dutch side, 
down through Hebel, Griibel, and many others, this class 
of writing has always had—and will continue to have—its 
admirers so long as ordinary everyday humanity, with its 
sayings and doings, continues to offer us a picturesque side. 
And I must confess, for my own part, that, whilst enjoying 
to the full the higher beauties of such master minds as 
Goethe and Schiller, Klopstock and Lessing, the homelier 
pictures of the former class have always had a great charm 
for me. I am not ashamed to own to “a strong weakness,” 
as the Irishman says, for this kind of literature. On the 
contrary I think it is quite as refreshing, mentally, to turn 
from an overdose of the higher poets to a quiet hour’s 
enjoyment of the Reuter school, as a country ramble with 
a pleasant companion is to the overworked body and brain 
of the pent-up townsman. Here all is homely, intelligible, 
and redolent of the soil. There is no refining away of 
ideas till you have to clutch at the meaning like a drown- 
ing man at a straw. It is like reading big type, which is 
as refreshing to the eyes as the other is to the perceptive 
faculties. And just as the country ramble gives us new 
strength and elasticity for our work-a-day toil and moil, so 
a good hearty laugh at the humour and quaint conceits of 
Reuter sends us back with renewed tone and appetite to 
our more serious studies. It is just the old story o’er 
again, in another guise, of Antzus touching mother earth 
and getting back his strength. 
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But the real object of this paper is neither to give an 
exposition of this or that class of poetry, but to stimu- 
late, if I can, amongst our local dialectal bards a little 
healthy curiosity respecting a branch of the craft that 
appears to me to have been more neglected hitherto 
than it deserves. It does seem a matter of regret that 
our Lancashire dialectal writers do not cultivate more 
closely an acquaintance with those kindred spirits, brother 
craftsmen of theirs, at the other side of the North Sea. I 
can only account for it by the fact that, to a certain extent, 
both there and here, a sort of Chinese wall seems to sur- 
round each of these little communities, shutting it in within 
its own narrow limits, and shutting it out not only from the 
greater world of literature, but, what is worse, excluding 
each from that intercourse and free exchange of ideas that 
should exist between the kindred groups. With us this 
state of things exists, I am sorry to say, to a far greater 
extent than in Germany, where dialectal writings are very 
generally read and enjoyed throughout the empire. 

Goethe says, “Jede Literatur ennuyirt sich zuletzt in sich 
selbst wenn sie nicht durch fremde Theilnahme erneuert 
und erfrisht wird” (Every literature becomes at last satiated 
of itself if it be not renewed and refreshed from without). 
No one felt the truth and value of this fact more than 
Goethe himself. Many-sided genius as he was, he despised 
no source of inspiration, however remote, but ransacked all 
known literatures for his material, and having found what 
he wanted, he took and reduced it to its original elements 
and then wove these, in his own inimitable way, into a new 
and more beautiful texture. There is, of course, nothing 
absolutely novel about this. It has been done both before 
and since Goethe with more or less success, according to 
the calibre of the man. All that is required of those who 
would make bricks by this process is, that they bring their 
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own straw, or, in other words, that with which Opie mixed 
his colours—brains. A pair of shears and a paste-pot are 
not sufficient stock in trade. 

And this is exactly the process one would like to see our 
Lancashire friends adopt. I am somewhat of opinion that 
the reproductive process of the mind has more or less 
analogy with electricity. We cannot produce a single spark 
without the aid of friction. And it is just this same friction, 
or reflex action of mind upon mind, to which we owe most 
of what is new and best in literature. 

As Longfellow says :— 

A millstone and the human mind are driven ever round, 

And if they have nothing else to grind, they must themselves be ground. 
They must have something from without to grind, and the 
best grist is to be had, as a rule, outside our own narrow 
circle. The Germans have a very pithy, suggestive proverb, 
“Die eine Hand wischt die andere” (One hand washes the 
other). Goethe utilizes it in the following verse :— 

Mann mit den zugeknopften Taschen, 

Dir thut Niemand was zu lieb, 

Hand wird nur von Hand gewaschen, 

Wenn du nehmen willst—so gieb. 
This proverb seems to me to embody the law of give and 
take. And it is just in this giving and taking that our 
Lancashire men will find a profitable business. In the 
literature in question there is a practicably inexhaustible 
mine to dig into, though every shovelfull may not bring up 
a Koh-i-noor. Still there is an abundance of songs, of the 
class I allude to, that will amply repay the translator. 
Discrimination, of course, must be used. Some are best let 
severely alone. Others are bound up with local allusions 
and place names from which we cannot dissociate them 
without doing violence to the story. Others, again, are too 
silly to waste our time on. But after all these have been 
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eliminated, there still remains enough good material to 
satisfy the veriest glutton for work. 

And just one word more of advice, in conclusion. In 
translating “den deutschen Michel,” don’t carry him over 
just as he stands, clothes and all. First strip him stark 
naked and then put him into a good honest Lancashire 
outfit and stick him into a substantial pair of Lancashire 
clogs. Then let him go his ways, and after he has got used 
to this gear and got acclimatized a bit, I warrant you wont 
know him from any other “ Bill o Jack’s” or “Tum o Dick’s.” 
Dialect should be translated into dialect, if we wish to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, the aroma of the original. And 
for this work I know of none so cognate to the Teutonic as 
our Lancashire idiom. 

The following few songs of Reuter, which I have endea- 
voured to transcribe, are selected from amongst his minor 
pieces—his Lauschen un Rimels. His masterpieces, such 
as “Hanne Niite” and “ Kein Hiising,” are, I candidly con- 
fess, beyond my calibre, and for this simple reason, which I 
give without any mock modesty. It is written, “Who drives 
fat oxen should himself be fat,’ and, I suppose, by parity of 
reasoning, who treats of poetry should himself be more or 
less of a poet. Herein lies my difficulty, for I am neither 
more nor less of a poet. In fact, the old adage of “ Poeta 
nascitur, non fit” only meets the difficulty of my case half 
way. I am neither a born nor a manufactured poet, nor 
even what the Germans term a decent Reimschmied. I 
have endeavoured, however, to give the subject matter of 
the songs as closely as possible and the humour to the best 
of my ability. 

If, however, some of our Lancashire bards, to the manner 
born, should feel inclined to take the rough material here 
offered and weave it up in his own loom into a more sightly 
and marketable texture, he is heartily welcome to it. 
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TH’ YEDWARTCH 
(DE KOPPWEIHDAG). 


“Mornin’, Doctor ; han yo owt as’ll do 

For th’ yedwartch i 0 thoose bottles up theere ?” 
“Th’ yedwartch, my lad, that’s plaguey enoo, 
Bur aw con shift it, niver thee fear. 

Bw’ sit thi deawn a minit or two. 

Aw reckon tha comes fro th’ farm up yon?” 
“Well, aye, aw’m wartchin’ i th’ hay for owd Jake.” 
“ And th’ yedwartch, na, is it bad, mi mon?” 
“It is that, Doctor, and no mistake.” 

“Well, sitthee, coom here, and do as aw sen, 
And shut booath een when aw say when. 

That’s reet, just so, na tak a good whift 

At this bottle here, bur a gradely snift.” 

Th’ lad did exactly as th’ Doctor said, 

And thowt no rung 7’ his simple yed, 

So he took a snift as had done for two, 

And then he warted clean o’er th’ stoo !— 

When Jackey had coom to his sen a bit, 

Ses th’ Doctor, “ Hast gitten th’ yedwartch yit ?” 
“Yedwartch be hengd ; aw niver hed none. 

It’s no’ me, tha owd foo’, it’s th’ missus up yon!” 


“WENN EINER DEIHT, WAT HEI DEIHT, DENN KANN 
HEI NICH MIHR DAUN AS HEI DEIHT;” 


OR, 


TH’ OWD SODGER. 


“ Coom, tell us o abeaut thoose wars, owd toyke.” 
“ Eh, aw could tell thee mony a stiffish do.” 

“ Aw know tha’s seen a bit o feightin loike.” 

“ Aye, that aw hev, an th’ last wur Waiterloo.” 
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“Tha slasht abeaut thee theere, aw’ll bet my yed!” 
“ Aye, lad, twur ‘up an’ into em!’ as Blucher sed.” 
“Just tell us o abeaut that doement, Jack.” 

“Well, then, tha sees, we’d getten to attack, 

An’ when aw’d geet my monkey up, owd lad, 

Aw slasht abeaut me reet an’ left loike mad. 

An’ one o’ th enemy,—aw tell thee true,— 

Aw slasht him awff at th’ legs as clean as owt.” 
“At th’ legs! dost say? Nay, Jack, that winna do! 
Tha slasht him awff at th’ yed, aw shud ha thowt.” 
“Well, feart tha’d think aw’re tellin thee a lie, 

His yed wur awff—an’ that wur th’ rayson whoy.” 


RECKONIN BOWT TH’ HOST 
(DE REKENING AHN WIRTH). 


“ Good day, mester lawyer, aw’ve just coom for’t spier 
Whot advoice yo con gie in a case loike this here : 
Aw’ve bin bitten i’ th’ leg by a cusséd owd brute 

Of a dog, as has spilet my new breeches to boot. 
An’ a rattlin good pair they wur, too, yo con see'’t. 
Bur aw don’t care a rap 

Iv yo'll only mae th’ chap 

As has done o this mischief to pee me whot’s reet.” 
“There is nothing more simple than that, Mr. Smith, 
For the law is explicit on this point, at least : 

That whoever is owner of that savage beast 

Must make you all due compensation forthwith.” 

“ Should yo reckon six shillin too mitch for to pee ?” 
“ Six shillings, my friend ’s a most moderate claim, 
And no one should cavil at paying the same 

For a pair of new trousers like those that I see.” 
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“ Then aw’ll trouble yo, sir, for to hand me o’er th’ brass, 
For yo’r Pompey has made o this mischief, bi’ th’ mass!” 
“What, Pompey? My Pompey has torn your clothes — 
Well, well, we must make the thing good, I suppose, 

And make you a fair compensation, that’s all, 

So here are six shillings for damage sustain’d, 

For justice is justice, and must be maintain’d 

Though the globe were to crack or the heavens to fall.”— 
Owd Smith wur none backard o sattlin th’ job, 

An’ he laught i’ his sleeve when he’d th’ brass i’ his fob, 
An’ he bid him good day as he turnt on his heel, 

An’ he sed to hissel, “Coom, aw’ve done pratty weel.”— 
But ses th’ lawyer chap, “ Just a moment, my friend ; 

For it strikes me this matter’s not quite at an end. 

There are legal expenses to settle, you see, 

And for those six-and-eight is the regular fee ; 

So I'll thank you to hand me that silver once more 

Plus eightpence, and that will just settle the score 

Both for lawyer’s bill and for damage sustain’d— 

For justice is justice and must be maintain’d !” 





A TRIP TO TH’ TEAWN 
(DE STADTREIS). 


“Na Jack, my lad, dost know as thee and me 
Nun tumble eaut fost thing to-morrow morn ? 
None later, dosta yer, than haif-past three, 

An’ awff to teawn yon wi a looad o corn?” 

So sed owd Farmer Lumpkin to his son.— 

“O reet,” ses Jack. An’ then they boath begun 
O seckin up. Next morn at peep o day 

Ar Jack wur up an’ whistlin away. 
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Th’ owd felly cockt hissel atop oth looad, 

An’ crack goes th’ whip an’ awff they start on th’ rooad. 
Owd Lumpkin fillt his poipe an’ struck a leet, 

An’ reckont, whal he’re smookin, th’ price o th’ wheat.— 
They wurno lung o raichin wheere they’re beaund, 
When feyther starts to tae his samples reaund, 
An’ when at last a customer he’d fun 

He hies to Jack wi, “ Theere, that job’s done! 
Thee tae that looad deawn to Baker White, 

He gie thee t’ brass, whal aw just heve a boite.” 
“O reet,” ses Jack, an’ winkt his ee an’ thowt 
“That meeans suppin iv it meeans owt.” 

Well, Lumpkin had a drop to clear th’ dust away, 
An’ then he’d two, an’ then it geet to three, 

An’ just as he wur orderin number four, 

In cooms a chap as eyed th’ owd farmer o’er, 

An’ seein loike as heaw he’d fun a flat, 

He ses to Lumpkin, as he dofft his hat, 

“ Aw’m gradely fain to see thee here, owd boss, 
An’ just for friendship loike we'll hev a toss ; 

Iv aw show yed, tha knows, that’s one to me, 

An’ iv it’s tail, whoy then tha’s lost, dost see?” 
“Oh, aye, aw see,” ses Lumpkin, “aw’m thi mon, 
Aw dunno moind o hevvin thee just one. 

Thee show to me, come on, lad, yed or tail ? 

An’ him as loses stons a quart o ale.”— 

Oh, Lumpkin, Lumpkin, thart a gradeley foo ; 
For ony simpleton con see, bi’ th’ mass, 

As heaw thart gooin for to lose thi brass 

An’ mae thisel as drunk as David’s soo !— 

Bur Lumpkin didno think he’d had his fill, 

An’ swore as heaw he’d hev another gill. 

Bw’ when at last he’d getten fairly sprung, 

Then awff he brasted for to sing a sung. 
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They coan it singin i’ these country parts, 
Or else yo wouldno known it, bless your hearts ! 

It favvert moore than owt a roarin ram, 

Or else a bull cawve blartin for his mam! 

When th’ sung had getten finisht Jack turnt up, 

An’ feyther beckont him for’t hev a sup ; 

He'd no objection, none a bit had Jack. 

At suppin ale—well, Jack could do his whack. 

So when this chip-o-th’-block had playd his part 

He thowt twur toime to geet his dad i th’ cart. 

So what wi tuggin an’ “ Neaw lads, say when !” 

They maneg’t to upeend th’ owd lad, an’ then, 

Wi two at th’ heels and two at th’ scuft o th’ neck, 
They heavt him in just loike a twelve-score seck.— 
When Jack had geet astroide o th’ foremost tit 

He’re just in tiff for marlockin a bit, 

An’ thinkin as he’d loike a rattlin spin, 

Ses, “ Feyther, mun we do a bit o gallopin ?” 
“Whot! Gallopin? Aw’ll giethee gallopin, tha foo! 
Dost want to break thi feyther’s back i two ?” 

“Qh, nobbut just a moile or so,” ses th’ lad. 

“A moile or so!” ses Lumpkin. “ Arta mad ? 

Aw tell thee goo as gently as tha con. 

Tha sees as aw con noather sit nor ston.” 

It went aw reet for tutthery hunderd yards ; 

At last Jack gan his tits a gradely wallop, 

And turnin to his dad sings eawt, “ Houd hard ! 

Iv the dule mun fot me, neaw aw’m gooin’t gallop.” 
Owd Lumpkin swore an’ threatent this an’ that, 

Bu Jack laid onto th’ horses till he swat ; 
An’ awff they rattlet o’er stocks an’ stooans 
Till feyther thowt he’d brokken o his booans. 
He flew abeaut that cart from eend to soide, 
An’ hoppt an’ beaunc’t just loike a rocket bo. 
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Sin Gilpin’s toime ther neer wur sich a roide ; 

Fost up, then deawn, wi mony a greivos fo, 

Thowd cart wur fost i th’ dyke then up i th’ air, 
Twur woss than any sweyinboat at th’ fair. 

Still Jack layd onto th’ tits loike ony sledger, 

It favvert moore than owt a race for th’ Leger.— 

He raicht a bit o rooad by-an’-by 

Just made for gallopin, as level as a dye, 

An’ theere he browt his horses to a ston, 

As if to aggravate th’ owd mon.— 

“Tv aw’d a tan moy feyther sich a racket,” 

Ses Lumpkin, “eh, bur he’d a warmt my jacket.” 
“Oh, aye,” ses Jack, an’ gan a sort o shrug, 

“ A noice owd dad he wur, aw shouldno wonder.” 
“What! dosto meean moy feyther? Blood an’ thunder! 
Aw’d mae thee feel iv aw could raich thy lug. 

Thee shut thi meauth ; an’ lemme tell thee, too, 
Moy feyther wur a better mon than ¢hoyne, tha foo!” 


TH’ FARMER’S DREEAM 


(DE GEDANKENSUNN’N). 


I’ sweet repose a farmer lay, 

An’ snor’t an’ dreeamt an’ snor’t away ; 
An’ th’ woife, too, wur i’ slumbers deep. 
When o at oncet his snorin stops, 

An’ eaut he blarts as up he pops, 

“By jingo! Mally, art’ asleep ? 

Eh, yer thi, Mally, yer thi, lass, 

Aw’d sich a bonny dreeam, bi th’ mass! ” 
“ Eh, dunno mae that rumpus, John! 

Or else tha’ll wakken th’ youngster yon.” 
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“ Aw dreeamt his lordship’s cowt,” ses he, 
That two-yer-owd, belung’d to me.” 

“Eh, aye, iv that wur gradely true 

We'd droive to market wi'’t,” ses hoo.— 
Bu’ th’ lad wur sittin up i’ bed, 

An’ hearkenin whot feyther sed. 

“ Awst noan ston that; nay, feyther, nay, 
Awst roide him up an’ deawn o day.” 
“Whot dosta say ? Young divilskin! 
Has tha to put thi motty in ? 

Aw’ll giethee roidin him, tha foo ! 

Dost want to break his back i’ two ? 

Just wait a bit, aw’ll mae thee feel ;”— 
An’ feyther tanned his hide reet weel. 


TH’ CHERRY TREE 


(DE KIRSCHBOM). 


Ther wur an owd farmer ley sick i’ his bed, 
An’ he feelt as he’re gooin for’t dee, 

So he’d sattle his farm on his childer, he sed, 
As he couldno tae’t wi him, yo see. 


So he sharet it o twixt Sally an’ Sue, 
An’ his brass, to th’ very last farthin, 

In aiqual shares to these dowters two, 
An’ to aich on em th’ haif o th’ garden. 


Th’ owd felly had hardly gon gradely deead, 
An’ they’d shovet him under a stooan, 

When th’ wenches fell to it wi haste an’ wi greed, 
Loike hungry dogs o’er a booan. 
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An’ they sharet an’ they quarrelt an’ quarrelt an’ sharet, 
An’ their fratchin wur past o abidin, 

So very soon regular war wur declaret, 
When th’ garden plot coom for dividin. 


For i’ th’ middlenost pleck stood a cherry tree foine, 
I’ th’ middle as fair as could be; 

Ses th’ owdest, “ That’s moine, that cherry tree’s moine!” 
Ses th’ youngest, “ Aw’ll just let thi see!” 


So when th’ cherries were roipent an’ rosy an’ pink, 
An’ th’ owdest wench awst for to pluck em, 

Ses th’ youngest, “Coom deawn, or aw’ll fot thee a clink !” 
An’ hoo gethert some stooans for’t chuck em. 


From fratchin they soon geet to fisticuffs, too, 
An’ they fowt an’ they scrat loike two rum uns, 
An’ they fowt tin they’re black an’ they fowt tin they’re 
blue, 
An’ then they booath off for a summons! 


An’ th’ cherry tree blossomt an’ th’ cherry tree grew, 
An’ th’ lawyers coom in for th’ plunder, 

For ivery yer they’d a rumpus or two, 
An’ noather wench awst to knock under. 


An’ th’ cherry tree blossomt an’ th’ cherry tree grew, 
Whoile th’ wenches wur rowin and feightin, 

For ivery yer they’d a gradely set-to, 
Whoile th’ brids coom an’ did mooist 0 th’ eyten.— 


Th’ owd farm is i’ ruins and th’ money’s o done, 
Aye, as safe as they’d chuckt it i’ th’ river ; 

An’ th’ cherry tree’s lung ago withert an’ gone,— 
Bw’ th’ quarrel’s as loively as iver. 
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SELLIN TH’ GOOSE 
(DE GANSHANDEL). 


Ses Farmer Lumpkin to his better-hawf, 

“ What thinksto, Mally, wench, abeaut yon cawf? 
Dost think as heaw he’s good enoo for’t rear ? 

Iv not awst lug him awff i’ th’ morn to th’ fair.” 
“Nay, cart him awff wi’ o mi heart,” ses hoo, 

“We’n getten three besoides, an’ that’s enoo 

O blartin beeasts loike thoose ; so tak him, do.” 

So Lumpkin graicet his boots an’ trundlet deawn 
Next morn wi th’ cawf i’ th’ noose on th’ road to teawn.— 
He’d getten welly to big stooan dur, 

Just wheere a rompin batch o scoolads wur ; 

An’ scoolads, as yo known, are allus bent 

On manks an’ nowtyness an’ divelment. 

They’re one o th’ ruck, a reglar gallows brid, 
Lung-legg’d he wur, wi cruckit nose, an’ skennt a bit ; 
Soon as th’ owd farmer had coom fair i’ seet 

He ses, “ Neaw, lads, just spread yorsels a bit, 

Aw’ll tell yo what to do, an’ then, bi th’ mon! 

We'll hev a gradely lark wi th’ yokel yon.” 

So when they’d geet their lesson off bi heart, 

An’ aich young divelskin could play his part, 

Away these youngsters scampert up an’ deawn, 

Some uppo th’ road an’ some on em i’ th’ teawn.— 

“ Heaw do, owd lad,” ses scholar number one, 
“What’s price o th’ goose tha’s getten theere, owd mon ?” 
“What’s th’ price o what? Oth’ goose? Whoy, contna see, 
Tha foo, that theere’s a skennin cawve loike thee ?” 
He laft this chap an’ trundelt further deawn, 

An’ just as he wur gettin into th’ teawn, 

An’ thinkin loike he’d getten pratty clear, 

He meets another on em dawdlin theere. 
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“ Foine day,” ses he, “ dost want to sell thi goose, owd tyke?” 
“What! Goose again! What’s th’ matter wi thi een? 
Mun aw unbutton em for thi like ? 

That theere’s a cawf, at’s yezzy to be seen, 

A four-legged cawf wi a tail to his hinder part, 

An’ iv tha’ll only wait tha’ll yer him blart.” 

He powlert on bowt stoppin for to woind, 

Bu still he’re rayther dubous 7’ his moind, 

An’ peppt o’er his shouder ivery neaw an’ then, 

As iv he wantud to persuade hissen 

As twur a cawf he’d getten theere 7?’ th’ noose.— 
“It zs a cawf,” he ses, “thoose chaps are nowt bu foos !” 
He’d getten welly to wheere th’ staws begin, 

When theere eawt pops another divelskin, 

An’ plants hissel afore him, stiff as ess, 

An’ ses, “ Tha wants to sell thi goose, aw guess ?” 
“Well, damn my seven sins, bur heere’s a doo! 
Here uppo th’ street, an’ yond on’ th’ highway, too, 
They coan this thing a goose, nor moore nor less! 
Whoy, contna see, tha leather-yedded cur, 

As that’s a cawf as plain as iver wur?” 

But neaw th’ owd chap wur puzzelt wur by hawf, 
An’ deaubted iv it railly wur a cawf; 

So, just to see iv he wur none mistook, 

He turnt him reaund an’ had a gradely look ; 

An’ as he scrat his pow th’ owd joskin said :— 
“That theere’s a cawf, or else aw’ll eyt my yed! 
Besides, a goose has fithers an’ two feet ;— 

Thoose chaps deawn yon they arno gradely reet.— 
An’ then, what foo ud iver fot a goose 

To th’ market wi his yed stuck i’ a noose? 

It wouldno be owd Lumpkin, aw con swear,” 

Wi that he’d getten deawn to th’ market square, 
An’, passin by a felly sellin pies, 
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Th’ owd farmer meets a tutthery moore o th’ squad, 
When up cooms th’ forradest o th’ lot an’ cries, 
“Hello! dost want to sell thi goose, owd lad ? 

Aw’ll gie thee four an’ sixpence ready brass.” 

“Well, this licks 0,” ses he, an’ scrat his yure, 

“ Aw neer seed th’ like o this, bi th’ mass! 

Neaw-: it’s a goose, and twur a cawf, awm sure. 

All swear when aw set eaut it wur a cawf, 

Or else aw’ve lost mi wits by moore than th’ hawf.— 
Iv th’ thing’s bewitcht we’d better to be parted, 

Bu’ twur a cawf this mornin when aw started.— 
Here dang it! gie’s thi brass an’ tak it awff, 

It goes for what it is, be’t goose or cawf!” 














THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


” BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


ENIUS, though not always known or appreciated, is 

at all events more easily recognized than defined. 

The distinction between the man of genius and the man of 

talent may sometimes seem obscure, but usually genius has 

in it some appearance of inward impulse or possession. The 

man of talent sets himself to do a definite task, and perhaps 

as often fails as succeeds; but the man of genius has an 

indwelling impulse in a certain direction, and does his work 
in an unconscious spirit. 

For the present purpose we may define or describe a man 
of genius to be one who has exercised a deep and permanent 
influence on the thought and destiny of the human race. 
The history of the world is the history of its great men. It 
is remarkable how few are the memorable men and women. 
We know of course that there were strong men before Aga- 
memnon, who died unsung and unchronicled, but after every 
allowance for the activity of the cankered tooth of time 
incessantly at work in destroying the relics of the past, the 
fewness of great men is a matter of surprise. The Dictionary 
of Biographical Reference, by Mr. L. B. Phillips, contains one 
hundred thousand names, and is in effect an index to all the 
great biographical collections. Amongst the names he 
registers are those of men who were notable by their official 
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position only, of others who were celebrated merely for their 
crimes, and of writers who were not in either the first or the 
fifth rank. Yet the entire number of persons deemed worthy 
of record in a period of not less than three thousand years 
is not much greater than the population of Preston. With 
their wives and children they would not exceed in number 
the inhabitants of Manchester and Salford. 

An attempt has recently been made to appraise the 
number and work of the greatest men, and we find then that, 
instead of one hundred thousand, the men of genius are 
reckoned but as one hundred and nine. This attempt has 
had the co-operation, and therefore presumably the appro- 
bation, of Emerson, Matthew Arnold, Taine, and others, to 
whose judgment deference is due. This is a series of 
eight folio volumes, known as The Hundred Greatest Men. 
Portraits of the One Hundred Greatest Men of History. 
(London: Sampson, Low, and Co.) Instead of a hundred, 
there are a hundred and nine portraits. The names are so 
arranged that we have groups of poets, artists, philosophers, 
religious founders, historians, men of science, and politicians, 
ending with a somewhat miscellaneous assemblage of inven- 
tors, discoverers, and philanthropists. 

“The great men of the past,” says Emerson, “did not glide 
by any fortune into their high place. They have been 
selected by the severest of all judges—Time.” Even with 
the aid of this great touchstone, no two men would select 
the same individuals if asked to name those who had made 
the history of the world. The personal equation, prejudice 
of race, patriotic emotion, and religious bias would obscure 
the judgment of most men in such a task; yet in spite of 
the divergence thus caused, there would probably be a sub- 
stantial agreement in the result. No one doubts the place 
in literature of Shakspere’s plays, not even the people who 
think that they were written by Lord Bacon. 
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One difficulty, almost insuperable, is as to those near to 
our generation. 

Time is the perspective of history. The passions and 
prejudices of the day almost necessarily warp the judgment 
even of those who strive to be fair and candid in their esti- 
mates of those around them. Joan of Arc was condemned 
as a witch in perfect good faith, and we have no reason to 
doubt that her judges were incapable of admiration for 
patriotism. To us Milton is an austere figure that fitly 
represents the spirit of religious poetry ; but to many of his 
own day he was a daring rebel who had been punished by 
blindness for disloyalty. To them he was a man who to 
rebellion added a strong suspicion of heresy, and was thought 
to be particularly open to the charge of unsoundness on 
the important subject of divorce. The men who burned 
Savonarola did not desire the death of a moralist calling 
men to repentance. For these reasons, in the present 
inquiry, few names are included that come within the 
present century. 

Let us take then the section devoted to poetry, which is 
probably the oldest of the fine arts. The first name is that 
of blind Homer, “the father of the poets,” whose song of 
Troy was under the pillow of Alexander, and not improbably 
stimulated that wondrous career of splendid but unhappy con- 
quest. We know that in these latter days the very existence 
of Homer has been put in question, and the integrity of his 
Iliad denied. Whether he was the first to sing the story of the 
siege, or was merely one who strung together the ballads of 
a people, he has become in an almost exclusive degree the 
type of the Greek poet. We cannot enter into the disputes 
that have raged as to his place of birth, era, and character. 
Until the case is more clearly proved against the common 
theory, we must hold that he was born in Greece some nine 
centuries before Christ. The other names are those of Pindar, 
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Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Menander, 
Lucretius, Virgil, Dante, Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakspere, 
Milton, Moliére, Goethe, and Scott. Such is the list of those 
selected as the representative poets amongst the hundred 
greatest men. As we are not bound by any necessity to 
keep to that centurial number, let us consider who may safely 
be added to it. To the Latins let us add the names of 
Horace and Ovid; to Dante let us join Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and Boccaccio, without staying to mark the exact interval 
that should separate them ; let us claim places for Chaucer, 
Spenser, Bunyan, Defoe, and Burns ; let us recognize that 
Racine, Corneille, and Lafontaine approached so nearly to 
the highest greatness that we shall be safer to include than 
to exclude them ; let us Jeave undivided the glory of Schiller 
and Goethe; and let us, with some doubts, admit to this 
walhalla the only great man that Portugal has given to lite- 
rature—Camoens. Of the poets, whether in prose or verse, 
Greece claims seven; Italy, old and new, eight; France, 
five; Portugal, one; Spain, one; Germany, two; and Great 
Britain, seven. 

The artists selected are Phidias, Praxiteles, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michel Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven. The 
men in this list seem to stand on so high a level that it is 
difficult to make any justifiable additions, and it is not 
without hesitation that the names of Claude Lorraine, Jacques 
Callot, Murillo, and Hogarth, are added—the latter being 
more typically English than the more courtly Reynolds. 
Again, summarizing, we see that Greece claims two; Italy, 
five; France, two; Spain, one; and Great Britain, one. 
Germany has two painters, and in four great names has a 
monopoly of musical genius. 

The next section is one that may be specially open to 
controversy, for matters connected with theology are apt to 
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generate heat, often indeed more heat than light. Moses, 
Zoroaster, the founder of the Parsee religion, Confucius, 
whose philosophical morality is still the state worship of 
China, Buddha, and Mahomet. Then turning to the de- 
velopment of the Christian religion we have the names of 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assissi, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Loyola, Bossuet, and Wesley. 
This list suffers inevitably from the point of view of the 
compiler. The name of Lao Tsze, “the old philosopher,” 
isabsent. Each of the religions named would claim amongst 
its adherents men as able and as fateful as Bossuet or Erasmus. 
Even amongst the names of the great Christians we miss St. 
Dominic and Thomas 4 Kempis—assuming for the moment 
that he really wrote the /mztatio. The names of Savonarola, 
of Wycliffe, and of Swedenborg are also absent. It would 
probably be wisest to pass over this section as too obviously 
imperfect, but taking the data for what it is worth we see 
that to the development of the Christian doctrine one man 
of commanding influence came from Palestine, one from 
Africa, two from Italy, one from Holland, two from 
Germany, three from France, two from England, two from 
Spain, and one from Sweden. No existing religion has 
originated in Europe. Mahomet belongs to Arabia, 
Zoroaster to Persia, Confucius and Lao Tsze to China, 
and Buddha to India. The Europeans have borrowed their 
religion from another clime and a different race. 

Coming now to those whose studies in divine philosophy 
have echoed through the ages, we have the names of Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Francis Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Leibnitz, Bishop 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. Of these, four belong to 
Greece, one to Italy, four to England, one to France, one to 
Holland, and two to Germany. 

To the class of writers who have treated the problems of 
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history and politics belong the names of Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Demosthenes, Cicero, Tacitus, Plutarch, Montaigne, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Lessing, and Gibbon. To 
these we should surely add the name of Froissart. Of these 
thirteen, three belong to Greece, three to Rome, five to 
France, one to Germany, and one to Great Britain. 

The men of science are Hippocrates, Galen, Archimedes, 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Harvey, Newton, Linnzus, 
Lavoisier, Bichat, and Cuvier. To these we may add the 
names of Roger Bacon, Jeremiah Horrox, and John Dalton. 
Our proximity in time to Darwin and Joule is the only 
reason for the omission of their names. Of this class, Greece 
claims three; Germany, two; Italy, one; England, five ; 
France, three ; and Sweden, one. 

The statesmen and rulers, who, whether called by the 
royal name or not, have had in their hands the destinies of 
nations are Pericles, Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Julius 
Czsar, Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, William the Con- 
queror, Charles the Fifth, William the Silent, Richelieu, 
Cromwell, Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, Washington, 
Jefferson, Nelson, Napoleon I., and Wellington. This list 
might of course be greatly extended if the mere warriors 
were added. It is a remarkable circumstance that of all the 
sovereigns who have reigned in Europe during the last 
thousand years only five have established their claim to the 
epithet of great. Taking the list as it stands we find two 
Greeks, a Carthaginian, a Roman, four Frenchmen, two 
Germans, one Dutchman, four Englishmen, and two 
Americans. The name of Bolivar, who broke the yoke of 
Spain in South America, may perhaps be added. 

The last class enumerated in the work are the inventors 
and discoverers. These are Gutenberg, Columbus, Palissy 
the potter, Franklin, who had however many claims to 
remembrance besides his electrical experiments ; Montgolfier, 
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James Watt, Sir Richard Arkwright, and Stephenson. John 
Howard, a preacher of practical philanthropy, is included in 
this series. This group is not likely to give satisfaction. 
Far too little is known of the invention of printing. The 
claims of Arkwright have been warmly contested. The 
name of Crompton may well be added to the list, for un- 
doubtedly he has exercised a marked influence in the 
industrial history of the world. There are then one German, 
one Italian, two Frenchmen, one American, and six Eng- 
lishmen. 

It will be noticed that the actors are left out. The names 
of Thespis—if he be not a myth—Talma, Garrick, Kean, 
and Rachel may therefore be added. Of these, two are the 
children of France and two of England. 

The mention of Rachel recalls another curious omis- 
sion, that of the names of the great women who have 
figured in history. This may be due to the smallness 
in literature of work of the very highest class done by 
women. In public affairs, owing to causes not difficult 
to surmise, their influence, though real, has oftener been 
occult than open. The subject is one of great interest, 
but it involves many debatable points, and may for the 
present be put aside. 

From the data just laid down the men who may be said 
to have given the impulses to the history and civilization 
of the modern world are one hundred and forty-two in 
number. The “Hundred Greatest Men” is originally a 
French selection, and the additions suggested in this paper 
are twelve Englishmen, eight Frenchmen, one Greek, six 
Italians, one German, two Spaniards, one Swede, one Por- 
tuguese, and one South American. 

The geographical distribution of these names is as 
follows :-— 
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With additions 


List in Hundred suggested in 
m Greatest Men. this paper. 

COMER 0 ce ls ee a Ee ee ee 
France at wel). an ale te te’ oe th ne we oe 
Greece eT ee ee ee ee rr rrr x 
Ttaly co coe cco cee coe cen cee coe BG ese ces vee SE 
hE a en ee ae ea ee 
Spain ... 2 4 
Holland 3 3 
United States 3 3 
Sweden I 2 
Russia... I I 
Africa... 3 3 
Portugal fe) I 
Arabia I I 
Palestine I I 
Persia ... I I 
China ... I I 
Hindostan ... I I 
South America ... ° I 

1Q9 143 


It is obvious that this list is especially open to criticism 
in relation to those nations beyond the European circle. 
Thus if we take Persian poetry only, the names of Ferdusi, 
Nizami, Sadi, Hafiz, and Jami would need careful considera- 
tion ; and, at least, one of them would probably have to be 
added to the list. The omissions in this respect are so 
striking that we must only take the list as representing 
those who have exerted a marked influence upon the 
progress of Europe. 

Taking the more notable countries separately, we find that 
Greece claims seven of the poets, two of the artists, four 
of the philosophers, three of the historians, three of the 
men of science, two of the statesmen, and one actor. 
These all belong to the ancient world, and for centuries past 
Greece has been an extinct volcano. Now that she has 
regained her freedom, the arts of peace may once more 
flourish, and in coming generations the land of Homer 
again resound with the echoes of immortal song. 
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There are two Italies, that of Rome and that of the rena- 
scence. Without discriminating between them, we see that 
Italy claims eight of the poets, five of the artists, two of 
the religious founders, one of the philosophers, three of 
the historians, one of the men of science, and one of the 
great discoverers. 

France claims five of the poets, two of the artists, three of 
the divines, one of the philosophers, five of the historians, 
three of the men of science, four statesmen, two inventors, 
and two actors. 

To Germany we must assign two of the poets, two of the 
painters, four of the musicians, one of the devotional writers, 
one of the religious reformers, two of the philosophers, one 
of the historians, two of the men of science, two of the states- 
men, and one inventor. 

For England we chim seven of the poets, one artist, two of 
the religious reformers, four of the philosophers, one of the 
historians, five of the men of science, four of the statesmen, two 
actors, five inventors, and one philanthropist. John Howard 
is rightly placed amongst the inventors and discoverers, for 
it was he who in the modern world discovered humanity. 

All Europe is now either Latin or Teutonic, and it may 
not be uninteresting to see the proportion of the great men 
of the two races. The names in the book so often mentioned 
of the British, German, Dutch, American, and Swedish 
great men are in number forty-one, whilst those of France, 
Italy, and Spain are thirty-seven. If we include the names 
that have been suggested for addition, the result is a still 
closer approximation, for the Teutons have only fifty-six to 
boast of against the fifty-four Latins. It would not be wise 
to assume that these figures represent the possibilities of the 
coming years. The forces now at work seem to be giving 
in an increasing measure the near future of the world into 
the hands of the Teutonic races. 
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Probably nothing will more readily impress upon the 
mind the rarity of great men than the study of such a 
list as this. Admit its incompleteness, and add to it an 
equal number of those whom the chronicler has omitted, 
and even then all that can be said is that there have 
been three hundred men of genius since the dawn of his- 
tory, and that this small number includes all the greatest 
of the poets, the painters, the statesmen, and the discoverers 
of more than three thousand years. “The population of 
the British islands,” Carlyle is said to have observed many 
years ago, “consists of thirty-three million persons—mostly 
fools.” There are, it may be observed, worse beings than 
fools in the world. The population of the world is now 
estimated to be about fifteen hundred millions. How many 
of these will be remembered in the centuries yet to be? 
How many of them are men of genius? 

Man is “the heir of all ages,” and reaps where he has not 
sown. Many climes and many eras have contributed to his 
intellectual and moral equipment. From the: heights of 
Sinai and Olympus, from the prison cell of Socrates, from 
the throne of Alfred, from the easy chair of Rabelais, from 
the observatory of Copernicus, from the printing-office of 
Franklin, from the gory deck where Nelson died, messages 
of hope and earnestness will flash forth to successive genera- 
tions. Emerson says of Carlyle that he “was cognizant of 
the subtle links that bind ages together, and saw how every 
event affects all the future. ‘Christ died on the tree: that 
built Dunscore Kirk yonder: that brought you and me 
’ The influence of genius is not bounded by poli- 
tical empires nor circumscribed by time. Even when their 
names are forgotten, their books lost, their pictures de- 
stroyed, even when they have gone to the grave amid despair 
and the gloom of defeat, the lives of genius have not been 
without avail. They are not dead, but can still be heard in 


together.’’ 
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. The choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : 
In pulses stirred to generosity, live 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 

















THE RURAL POETRY OF ENGLAND. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


T is a fortunate thing when the subject set before one 
happens to be of such a character that it awakens in the 
mind a genuine and an unforced interest. Certainly the 
Rural Poetry of England is to me a subject of that nature. 
It would not be easy to bring together three words more full 
of sweet associations than these—/Poetry, the flower of 
thought; and Rural Poetry, poetry, that is, with an added 
attraction; and the Rural Poetry of England, of that country 
in which the rural life has ever been seen in its choicest 
and most perfect form. Ido not remember the time when 
the poetry of rural life had not begun to work its spells upon 
me. I know at any rate that I had hardly learned to speak 
when an old friend wrote out for me upon a card, so 
that I might be taught to lisp the words even before I 
could read them, certain verses on rural matters which I 
have never forgotten. They were written, I believe, by that 
Miss Jane Taylor, who was the daughter of Isaac Taylor, 
of Ongar. I remember best these four lines—I quote them 

here with some trepidation— 

Lazy sheep pray tell me why, 
In the pleasant fields you lie 


Eating grass and daisies white 
From the morning till the night— 
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simple enough, and having no special merit, but they were 
sufficient then to bring to the mind of a town-bred lad the 
whole compass of country life, and to lay therein the seeds 
of an enduring attachment. Note what it is that the slowly- 
measured trochaic syllables set before us—leisurely pastoral 
life where no bustle or hurry intrudes, quietly moving flocks 
of sheep in the warm and pleasant fields of summer 
browsing on the green grass and among the white daisies 
all the long long day from morning until night. I have often 
wondered whether the early schoolmaster did as much for 
me with his Walkinghame, and his Pinnock, and his other 
text books as did this old friend with his somewhat hum- 
drum lines; and I am tempted now to appeal to all those 
who have in hand the education of children to see that they 
temper the inculcation of useful and essential facts with such 
studies as will at one and the same time engender a love for 
what is beautiful and pure in letters, and a taste for healthy 
enjoyment and occupation in the open air, and amid the 
sights and sounds of rural life. It is to be hoped that we 
shall some day see edited a Book of Rural Poetry for use 
in Elementary Schools, and a similar selection in prose, 
which last might with advantage be very largely taken from 
the admirable writings of Richard Jefferies, the author of 
the Gamekeeper at Home. Such books would help to form 
those tastes to which I have alluded, and would also arouse 
in the minds of children a religious interest in the lives of 
animals and of birds. 


The subject of Rural Poetry, though primarily one of 
literature, should also, it appears to me, appeal to those 
whose studies lead them in the direction of science. The 
student of physics, for instance, who is of the laboratory 
and the lecture-room only, may indeed care for none of 
these things; but an observer, one who is not content to 
take his science from books only, a student of the fields and 
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skies—he surely must be in sympathy with all imaginative 
descriptions of that which is the chief scene of his labours. 
It is true he may approach the subject from the scientific 
side rather than from the side of the ethical or the pic- 
turesque; but that is of little moment. The day has gone by 
for indulging in the nonsense which used to be fashionable 
about the necessary antagonism between poetry and science. 
There is no such antagonism. Poetry and Science are 
diverse; but they are not antagonistic. Each has to 
deal with the same thing—the wonderful realm of Nature, 
ever changing, yet ever the same—unceasing development 
on the basis of fixed and eternal law—Nature which neither 
transcends nor falls below, but which includes the life of 
man. The method of the one may be synthetical, while the 
other may move by analysis; but they are none the less 
mutually helpful. Let the man of science catch something 
of the poet’s imagination, and his investigations will not 
only be more rapid, but more fruitful and more true; let the 
poet possess himself of all the knowledge which natural 
philosophy can bring, and his poetry will be the better for 
it, not the worse as some have held. It is his business Zo 
know as well as to feel, and there is not any knowledge 
which can come to him amiss. Only the greater our know- 
ledge becomes, the greater is the power which is needed to 
deal with that knowledge. Where the elements are few and 
simple the result is reached by a smaller expenditure of 
imaginative power; on the other hand where the subjects 
dealt with are complex and the field extended, there the 
imagination will have the greater difficulty in bringing the 
whole into that harmony which is essential to an artistic 
creation. This is the real reason why it sometimes seems 
as if comparative ignorance and a rude state of society had 
helped the progress of poetry. 

It would be easy to show how largely our men of science, 
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especially in modern times, have been aided by the gift of 
imagination, and even by the literary power of expression ; 
and how, on the other hand, our later poets have been able 
by the use of scientific facts to broaden and deepen the 
compass of their music. Pertinent instances of this are most 
conveniently found in Mr. Tennyson’s Ju Memoriam. What 
could be finer, for example, than the combination of lofty 
expression, imaginative thought, and geologic science in the 
following passage :— 

But I should turn mine ears and hear 

The moanings of the homeless sea, 

The sound of streams that swift or slow 


Draw down Zonian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be. 


The basis of the fifty-fifth poem again is entirely geo- 
logical, and although direct scientific terms are used, neither 
the poetic form nor the poetic essence suffers in any degree. 


From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, ‘a thousand types are gone: 
I care for nothing—all shall go.’ 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed. 
Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him. 


In the forty-second poem botanical science is laid under 
contribution, and for the purpose of illustrating a psycholo- 
gical speculation. 


But that still garden of the souls 
In many a figured leaf enrolls 
The total world since life began. 


In the forty-ninth poem we find entomology furnishing 
the basis. 
Men the flies of latter spring 
That lay their eggs, and sting and sing 
And weave their petty cells and die. 


Observe that here even scientific accuracy of statement is 
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achieved without detriment to the poetry. And lastly atten- 
tion may be drawn to the beautiful way in which astronomy 
is used in that well-known hundred and twentieth poem 
beginning— 


Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun. 


and ending— 
Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, the first, the last, 
Thou, like my present and my past, 
Thy place is changed; thou art the same. 


In this direction much more remains to be accomplished. 
The infinite marvel which science is gradually unfolding is 
far more mysterious, more awe-inspiring, more provocative 
of deep thought and even of thrilling emotion than are the 
wildest dreams of the mere poet of fancy; and when the 
poet has been born whose imagination is strong enough to 
grasp and to harmonize this new world of ideas, then the 
greatest poem of the world will be produced. 

In speaking of English Rural Poetry, I believe we are 
dealing with that which is good in its kind. The Greeks 
had a fine body of rural poetry. Their love of outdoor life 
secured this to them. And in that particular kind of rural 
verse which is called the pastoral we were probably sur- 
passed by them, for our own pastorals are often artificial 
and imitative; but if we take the whole scope of our rural 
poetry in England we shall find it superior to that of the 
Greeks. Like the Greeks we have always had a passion for 
the open air, and our success in cities has probably increased 
rather than diminished our love of a country life. The 
country has ever been regarded in England as a happy 
haven to which men might retire from the cares and the 
turmoil of the town. At heart I believe we all love the 
country, and even those notable Englishmen who have 
spoken of it disparagingly were, I suspect, only half in 
earnest. We know on the authority of Coleridge that 
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Charles Lamb’s words about the country had a humorous 
exaggeration in them; and, although, as Hazlitt says, Dr. 
Johnson was wanting in that fineness of organic sensibility 
which makes a man alive to all the “mighty world of ear 
and eye,” yet I very much doubt whether even his love of 
Fleet Street, and his professed inability to distinguish appre- 
ciatively one green field from another were altogether sincere. 
It is true that our productive enterprise has made sad havoc 
of our rural beauty; and after reading some of Mr. Ruskin’s 
philippics, for instance, we begin to question whether our 
children will have any green country left to them. Suffi- 
cient, however, unto the day is the evil thereof; and, in the 
meantime, we know that within the bounding lines of the 
ocean there are fortunately remaining many wide spaces of 
green country where an unsophisticated rural life may still 
be found. Our American congeners seem to know this even 
better than ourselves. They find their way infallibly to all 
the loveliest places in England, and especially to all such as 
have become connected with our rural poetry. Probably 
distance and a sense of expatriation make them cling to 
these things with an ardour even greater than our own. In 
a recent American review of an English book there is a 
passage which will strike some of us as very curious, and 
yet it sets forth a theory which is by no means uncommon 
in America, and which I am told is quite seriously held 
there. While we are singing Jeremiads over the imminent 
loss of our blue skies and our green fields, they are looking 
forward to an exactly opposite condition of things on our 
side of the Atlantic. “The English manufacturer,” says the 
review in question, “is to follow the English farmer out of 
existence. . . . The income of the great estates is to 
be rapidly reduced, the commercial and the political impor- 
tance of England are to be greatly lessened, if not to pass 
away. . . . English landed estates, being no longer 
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* 
profitable as farms, are to be divided among a select com- 


pany of rventiers, lovers of retirement and of nature. Great 
Britain, in short, is to be transformed into parks, preserves, 
and gardens, and become the Paradise of Northern Europe, 
the chosen home of those who neither dig nor spin, and who 
share Mr. Ruskin’s aversion for the power-loom and the 
steam plough.” Well, if that prophecy be true, and if such 
a fate is indeed to overtake us, I can only say that the 
calamity will have its compensations, and I venture to 
express a hope that when the catastrophe comes we may be 
there to see. 

I proceed now to indicate where our best rural poetry 
may be looked for, and to give some specimens of its 
character. Of course in all our highest poetry rural allusion 
is frequent, and probably the very finest passages are those 
which will be found in our great poets intermixed with other 
matter, and used for illustration and enrichment rather than 


in those works that avowedly and intentionally deal with 
rural matters. At the same time it should be said that 
these latter, though often of a humble character, and written 
by inferior men, are full of a quiet beauty which has been 
too much overlooked. 


Obviously it will be quite impossible within the limits of 
this paper to give anything at all approaching to a complete 
or systematized survey of the subject. I can only hope to 
mark its general bearings and invite to fuller study. 

Our earliest noticeable piece of rural poetry is that fine 
old song preserved by Sir John Hawkins in his History 
of Music, and which probably belongs to the thirteenth 


century— 
, Summer is y-comen in, 
Loude sing cuckoo: 
Groweth seed, 
And bloweth mead, 
And spring’th the wood now: 
Sing cuckoo! 
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Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Low’th after calf cow: 
Bullock starteth, 
Buck verteth, 
Merry sing cuckoo! 
Cuckoo, cuckoo! 
Well sings thou cuckoo! 
Ne swick thou never now. 

We could not have begun better. This unknown singer 
put his heart into his work and gave us not words only, but 
music, for the words carry their own tune, whatever may be 
the air which has been traditionally preserved along with 
the poem. It is a veritable carol, and has all the extempo- 
raneous freshness of that sweetest of all carols—a bird’s song. 
In all early literature we find this simple delight in the 
changing seasons and in rural sights and sounds. We are re- 
minded of that beautiful passage in the old Jewish canticle— 
“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 

About a hundred years later than the probable date of 
“Summer is y-comen in,” Chaucer had begun to write, and 
only to mention his name is to call up images of delight 
in connection with the country. In one aspect of nature 
Chaucer is pre-eminent—the hours of early morning in the 
woods and meadows, accompanied by the singing of birds. 
An illustration of this may be taken from that description of 
the daisy which occurs in the “ Prologue to the Legende of 
Goode Women ”— 

Now have I thanne suche a condicion, 
That of al the floures in the mede, 
Thanne love I most these floures white and rede, 
Suche as men callen daysyes in our toune. 
To hem have I so grete affeccioun, 
As I seyde erst, whanne comen is the May, 
That, in my bed ther daweth me no day, 


That I nam uppe and walkyng in the mede, 
To seen this floure ayein the sunne sprede. 
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The late Sir Arthur Helps used to say that the best use to 
which a man could put his reading was to correct the pre- 
judicial influence which his particular calling or profession 
might have upon his mind. It seems to me that in the 
same spirit Chaucer should be much used in these days to 
correct the ill-effects of that restless, subjective philosophy 
by which we are assailed on every side. No poet—not even 
Homer—is more healthily objective than Chaucer. His 
unaffected simplicity is also exactly what this generation 
needs as a medicine for its many diseases. I do not know 
anything more exquisite in this kind than the account 
which the poet gives, immediately before the passage 
which I have just quoted, of his love for nature and 
books. I will venture to paraphrase the lines to which I 
allude. “ As for me,” he says, “ though I cannot light upon 
too many books for to read—so great is my delight in 
them—and in my heart I have them in reverence so 
heartily—that there is no sport or game that would take 
me from them. But yet when the month of May is come, 
and I hear the birds sing, and see the flowers beginning to 
spring around me—then farewell my book and my devocion.” 

In the pages of Thomas Tusser, who belongs to the 
century after Chaucer, one may find a good deal of pleasant 
rural matter though not much poetry. To wander through 
his pages, dipping here and there among his honest and 
homely doggerel, and hearing what he has to say of sowing, 
and reaping, and shearing, and all the thousand occupations 
of the country, is pretty much like walking up and down the 
folds and fields of a well-stocked farm. The excellent re- 
print by the English Dialect Society of his Five Hundred 
Pointes of Good Husbandrie has made his work easily 
accessible. 


If Tusser is prosaic, Edmund Spenser is the most poetic 
of all our elder poets. In him we find much delicate rural 
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description, not only in the Shepheard’s Calender, where, of 
course, we might expect to find it, but also scattered 
throughout The Faerie Queene. One short extract may be 
given from his Epzthalamion, than which there is no more 
dulcet poem in any language. Like so many similar 
passages it is filled with the music of birds. 


Wake now, my love, awake! for it is time; 

The Rosy Morne long since left Tithones bed, 

All ready to her silver coche to clyme; 

And Pheebus gins to shew his glorious hed. 

Hark! how the cheerefull birds do chaunt theyr laies 
And carroll of Loves praise. 

The merry Larke hir mattins sings aloft; 

The Thrush replyes; the Mavis descant playes: 

The Ouzell shrills; the Ruddock warbles soft; 

So goodly all agree, with sweet consent, 

To this dayes merriment. 

Ah! my deere love, why doe ye sleepe thus long, 
When meeter were that ye should now awake, 
T’awayt the comming of your joyous make, 

And hearken to the birds love-learned song, 

The deawy leaves among ! 

Nor they of joy and pleasance to you sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 


Ben Jonson was doubtless more at home in the taverns of 
London than in the country ; but in those collected poems 
which he calls “ The Forest,” and in “ Underwoods,” there 
are a few passages which should find a place in any collec- 
tion of Rural Poetry. The following lines, if not precisely 
on a rural subject, draw their beauty from rural images—the 
oak of three hundred years, and the lily of a day— 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear : 
A lily of a day, 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night ; 
It was the plant, and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures, life may perfect be. 
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The ill-starred Marlowe, greatest of all the pre-Shak- 
sperian dramatists, comes among our rural poets by virtue of 
his “ Passionate Shepherd,” which was not only poetry in 
itself, but the cause of poetry in others. Imitations and 
continuations of this beautiful poem (which first appeared 
in “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” and was erroneously ascribed 
to Shakspere) have been written by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Robert Herrick, and John Donne. 

Although Shakspere never wrote on a professedly rural 
subject, he would not have been the true Englishman that 
he was if he had not reflected through all his mighty work 
our English love of nature and of rural life. Nothing can 
possibly be more thoroughly English than the way in which 
he touches delicately and lovingly all the common things 
of the country—lifting them, as he was sure to do, into 
a diviner air, by the magic of his genius. In his songs 
especially we find this fresh rural feeling splendidly domi- 
nant. Unlike his miscellaneous poems, they are usually 
free from artificiality and the sense of effort. They are 
indeed his own “wood notes wild.” Schlegel says: “They are 
breathed out like melting sighs,” and it is noticeable that, 
while in not a few the country life is made the basis of 
the song, in nearly all of them we find rural imagery used 
for conspicuous adornment. It may be observed also that 
it is by inference and the use of felicitous phrases and 
sudden pictures snatched, as it were, from the hands of 
Nature herself, rather than by direct description, that the 
poet accomplishes his purpose. And this reminds me to 
say here that our Rural Poetry divides itself into two kinds, 
which may be indicated as the poetry of minute and direct 
description, and the poetry of suggestion and inference. With- 
out wishing to depreciate the former, it must be said that 
the latter is unquestionably of the higher quality. And it 
may be added that our earlier and later poets alike prefer 
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the suggestive method: it is in the middle and inferior period 
of our literature that we find the poetry of pure description 
predominating. 

To make selections from the dramas of Shakspere would 
be an endless task, but I must indulge myself with three 
immortal flower-pieces—the Daffodil, the Violet, and the 

+ 
Daisy— 
Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 


But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 


Without the bed her other fair hand was 
On the green coverlet, whose perfect white 
Showed like an April daisy on the grass. 


In the year of Shakspere’s death, William Browne, a 
Devonshire man, published the second part of his Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals. They have, I think, been often rated 
too highly. To me they have a slightly false and artifi- 
cial note, and this leads me to say that in that middle 
period of our literature, to which I have just alluded, 
there is a good deal of verse which is selected and quoted 
by careless and indiscriminate critics as rural poetry which 
has but little claim to that title, being for the most 
part fictitious exercitations of the fancy on rural sub- 
jects, made to order and having for their motive neither the 
actual knowledge of nature nor the unaffected and over- 


mastering love of her which alone can make such composi- 
tions valuable. 


Another poet of this period, Robert Herrick, who though 
not, like Browne, a Devonshire man, lived as a parson in 
Devonshire, and called his book Hesperides, has given us in 
his short poems some of our very best rural poetry. These 
opening lines, which he calls “The Argument of His Book,” 
are quaint, characteristic, and curious— 
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I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers, 
Of April, May, of June, and July flowers ; 

I sing of May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bride-grooms, brides, and of their bridal-cakes. 
I write of youth, of Love ;—and have access 

By these, to sing of cleanly wantonness ; 

I sing of dews, of rains, and, piece by piece, 

Of balm, of oil, of spice, and ambergris. 

I sing of times trans-shifting; and I write 

How roses first came red, and lilies white. 

I write of groves, of twilights, and I sing 

The court of Mab, and of the Fairy King. 

I write of Hell; I sing, and ever shall 

Of Heaven,—and hope to have it after all. 


John Milton was born much later than Herrick, though 
he died in the same year, 1672. During his early 
manhood Milton spent some five or six years in pleasant 
seclusion at a country village in Buckinghamshire, and 
to this period we probably owe the lovely rural poetry 
which we find especially in ZL’ Allegro and J/ Penseroso, 
Arcades, Lycidas, and Comus. These are so well known 
that there is the more excuse for my passing them over 
unquoted. Indeed, in any good collection of Rural Poetry 
the poems mentioned would necessarily appear almost in 
full. 

I must now content myself with indicating the writers 
from whom specimens of our best rural verse might be 
taken. Among the poets immediately following those 
already named, or contemporary with them, may be included 
Michael Drayton, Edmund Waller, and Abraham Cowley. 
Then there are those who have written specifically rural 
poems, such as James Thomson, John Philips, John Gay, 
Thomas Warton, William Somerville, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Thomas Gray, and William Cowper. After these should be 
mentioned such peasant poets as Robert Bloomfield and 
John Clare, in whose pages there will be found many sweet 
and homely passages which have a pleasant flavour as of 
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cakes and ale, especially if we take them after indulging 
in some of the more highly-wrought productions of the 
higher imagination. For a complete anthology of rural 
poetry one must go also into the lesser-known bye-ways of 
verse, making search, as it were, in field-paths and under 
obscure hedges if haply we may light upon some stray 
blossom worth preserving. In this connection I may name 
such writers as Hurdis, the author of “The Favourite 
Village,” and Charlotte Smith, who will be known to 
few of this generation. She died in 1806. Wordsworth 
spoke of her as—“ A lady to whom English verse is 
under greater obligations than are likely to be either 
acknowledged or remembered.” “She wrote little,” he 
adds, “and that little unambitiously, but with true feeling 
for rural Nature, at a time when Nature was not much 
regarded by English poets; for in point of time her 
earlier writings preceded, I believe, those of Cowper and 
Burns.” 

There is a tone of sadness about much of Charlotte Smith’s 
poetry; but, as Wordsworth saw, she had a true feeling for 
nature, and her works, if they were accessible, would still 
be appreciated for the sake of those passages in which 
natural objects are described in a loving spirit and with con- 
siderable felicity of diction. 

Of modern and contemporary writers I have only space 
to say that the finest selections would be got from Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and 
William Morris. Mr. Tennyson’s Jz Memoriam, from which 
I have already quoted, and Mr. Arnold’s “Thyrsis” and 
“The Scholar Gipsy,” would be found especially rich in 
short suggestive sketches of the best and most purely Eng- 
lish rural life. It is to be regretted that we have not yet had 
published in this country an adequate Selection of Rural 
Poetry for general readers. The Americans have done what 
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we have left undone, and their example should stimulate us 
to repair the omission. The work is worth doing and 
would be fruitful for good. Quietness and peace and a 
happy self-possession come, by a law of our nature, as a 
result of all rural pursuits and studies, and this temper of 


mind, as I have already said, is, at this time, that which 
we especially need. 





MY HOLIDAY IN LANCASHIRE. 


BY EDWARD KIRK. 


These scenes to careless eyes may seem 
Irregular and rough and incomplete, 
Like to the stones of Stonehenge. 


BROAD Lancashire has acquired a great name for her 
manufactures and enterprise ; at home:she takes the 

front rank in thought ; for “ What Lancashire thinks to-day, 
England thinks to-morrow” has become a trite saying. As 
a place, however, affording scope for a thoughtful excur- 
sionist Lancashire is under-estimated. Her watering-places 
and lakes are no doubt fully appreciated, and some of her 
ruins are almost as famous as her calicoes ; but beyond that 
many of her sons turn aside from her to follow the beckoning 
of guide-books, to walk in the hackneyed paths of the mere 
tourist, who is led to places as he is led to praise pictures— 
simply because it is “proper.” Lancashire is the last place 
in which they would propose to take a day’s excursion in 
pursuit of intellectual pleasure, and some who write for 
public entertainment and instruction profess that Lanca- 
shire affords no topic worthy their efforts, having been 
worn out in that respect. The writer is not of these. He 
loves his native county, and purposes to lay before the 
reader a brief account of a single day’s wandering, with the 

Zz 
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kindly hope that he may awaken a more appreciative con- 
sideration for Lancashire as a resort for the pursuit of 
pleasureable interest. The limited space at command must 
be pleaded for the catalogue character of the various places 
and persons brought under review. 

Starting one autumn morning by the early train for the 
North, I was soon at Weaste, with the hall of the Traffords 
on my left and Hope Hall on the right, and presently I was 
on the old glebe lands of the monks of Whalley. Close by 
the line were the weather-beaten walls of St. Mary’s, Eccles, 
which still shelter those of our race who flee there to worship 
the Great ‘Creator, and around them lie the ashes of more than 
twenty generations of the great and the small, the rich and 
the indigent, the talented and the louts, sleeping their long 
and peaceful sleep together. The remains of the ancient 
cross are there, and the arenas of the rude old sports are 
still existing, where the bulls and the bears were baited, 
where half-nude women ran races before the vulgar gaze, 
and where the uncouth dipped in treacle and smoked tobacco 
in teapots for wagers. The cakes survive those brutalities, 
The Monks’ Hall, Barton, Winton, Patricroft, Monton, are 
passed before we reach Worsley, with its old halls, its canal, 
and the “pauper palace” in its hamlet of Swinton. To 
the mind well acquainted with the history of the county, 
Wardley, Kempenalgh, Booths, Worsley, and Chaddock 
Halls will suggest much, and the two Peel Halls will supply 
the keynote to further matter of interest. In this short space 
we have passed the abodes or spots associated with divines 
like Bradford, White, and Hewit, with lawyers like Lord 
Chancellors Egerton and Kenyon, with judges like Sir Joseph 
Yates and Sir John Holker, and barristers like Serjeant Wil- 
kins. We have residences or associations of fighting men like 
Lord Clive and Lord Cathcart, and of the families of a 
tragedian like Barton Booth, and a comedian like Sothern. 
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Historians like Watson, Roscoe, Baines, and Harland dwelt 
in the neighbourhood. We have passed the abodes of such 
helps to industry as the Duke of Bridgewater and his asso- 
ciates Gilbert and Brindley, Holker of Chorlton Fold, 
Nasmyth of Patricroft, and the Stephensons. The scene of the 
murder at Winton, which so deeply interested De Quincey, 
and the death-place of Huskisson, the early railway martyr, 
are close by our course. Ainsworth, of Latin dictionary 
fame, was a native of the locality, and Dickens had associa- 
tions with it. Fanny Kemble, Kingsley, and others were 
familiar visitors. 

Within the next few miles we pass Morley, Culcheth, and 
Atherton Halls, the scene of the fight at Lateley Common, the 
home of fighting “ Parson Wood,” and the resting-place of Sir 
Thomas Tyldesley, “ Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche.” 
Morley was one of the few places where Leland sojourned 
in Lancashire. Moreover, the bright morning sun had 
revealed the crown of Mow Cop in the far-off distance, and 
filled in the vast expanse which lies between us with forms 


and light. That expanse includes the greater portion of 
Chat Moss and that tongue of low land which comes from 
the sea and deeply indents the Pennine range, some miles 
of whose hills are exposed to view. Towering chimneys, 


nestling cottages, cosy farms, dense woods, and bare waste 
make up a prospect which gratifies the eye. We pass Chow- 
bent, with associations of its own ; we are not remote from 
the old burning well of Pemberton, nor very distant from the 
dead hand of Father Arrowsmith of miraculous-cure fame. 
Wigan has much to interest besides Mab’s Cross and its 
legend, and the scene of the fight where the Royalists were 
routed and Tyldesley met his death. 

With our course shaped more duly north, we find fresh 
thoughts to engage us. On our left is Standish Hall, the 
reputed hatching-place of the Lancashire Plot, and Rivington 
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Pike on the other hand invites attention. As we glide down 
Pincock Bank to the Yarrow—the northern boundary of the 
Lancashire coalfield—we leave Mawdsley, Rufford, Croston, 
Eccleston, and Wrightington to the left, the hall at the latter 
place claiming to be the first house north of the Trent which 
was dignified with sash windows. At Rufford lies Roger 
Dodsworth, the antiquary, and here is the seat of the Hes- 
keth family. A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, of 1792, 
p. 798, and signing W. W. P., says: “The humorous story 
of ‘John Gilpin’ was originally written in prose by Lady 
Hesketh, widow of Sir [Thomas] Hesketh.” She was the 
favourite cousin of Cowper, and daughter and co-heiress of 
Astley Cowper, clerk to the Parliament, and died at Clifton, 
near Bristol, 15th January, 1807. A little to our right is 
Duxbury Hall, associated with Miles Standish, of Pilgrim 
Fathers fame ; and at Euxton burgh or village we have on 
the one hand the spot where Charles II. lodged at Mr. 
Anderton’s on the night of the 14th August, 1650, and on 
the other hand Astley Hall, where Cromwell is recorded to 
have slept the night after the fight at Ribbleton Moor. 
Drunken Barnaby devotes a stanza of his peculiar verse to 
one of the ale-wives of Euxton. 

We are scarcely over the little stream which separates 
Euxton and Leyland before we get a glimpse of the quiet 
old inn where Pennant thought it worth while to record 
that he baited. On the left is the ancient village which 
gives the name to the Hundred, and its fine parish church, 
with its books chained to the walls, its curious gravestones, 
and the grand trees which entitle this spot to the name of 
the Greenwich Park of Lancashire. These, with the old 
cross and quaint air of sober gentility, make one of the most 
interesting villages in the county. Near there is the modern 
mansion of the ffarington family, associated largely with the 
history of this part of the county. On the other hand is 
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old Worden, where traces of earthworks of unknown anti- 
quity remain. Gliding down the incline here we get a view 
of Whittle Hills, out of whose bosoms are quarried rock for 
various uses. Presently we get a glimpse of Hoghton 
Tower, associated with the sojourn of James I. and the 
Book of Sports; nearer at hand is the charming mansion 
of the Townley-Parkers—Cuerden Hall. Cuerden, the birth- 
place of Kuerden familiar to Lancashire antiquaries, is near 
at hand. Passing near where Billy Whittle, the murderer, 
“swung in the gallows high,” the prospect is shut out for 
some distance. 

As the train bursts into the Ribble valley we have Pen- 
wortham with its church, its priory, and its Castle Hill on 
the left, and Walton-le-Dale with its Roman station, its 
quaint church, its still quainter houses, its historic rivers, 
and the legends of its mock corporation, which like its 
handsome old hall has ceased to be. 

Amongst the notabilities born here were Roger Baxter, 
the Roman Catholic writer, and Baines, the historian of 
Lancashire. Hoghton Tower, Mellor—where the Roman 
road from Manchester to Ribchester crosses the hill—and 
Pendle Hill are visible from the Ribble valley. Those who 
deny beauty and interest to Lancashire know nothing of the 
pleasant walks in this part of the country. 

What associations are awakened by Preston! The olden 
visits of armies and kings, the two Scotch risings, and the 
Cromwellian fight, and the style of the old families who 
won for old Priest’s town the title of “Proud Preston.” Here 
Thomas Preston, author and actor was buried ; here John 
Preston, author and chaplain to Charles I., Edward Rush- 
ton, the Roman Catholic controversialist, John Weaver, the 
antiquary, Hugh Tootal, the Roman Catholic theological 
writer, were all buried. Gilbertson, the geologist, Arkwright, 
the manufacturer, Helme, the naturalist, and Moses Holden, 
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the astronomer, were Prestonians, and Sir Richard Clayton, 
the historian, sprang from Fulwood close by. 

Of the Ribble very much might be said, for it is rich in 
aqueous and sylvan beauty ; it abounds in history, fish, and 
riparian lore, and its valley possesses a very fruitful soil. 

After leaving Preston we skirt its old moor, which, like 
that of Ribbleton beyond, is now enclosed, and in less than 
a mile we have crossed the Roman road—here in use— 
which united Roman Ribchester with the port at the west ; 
and close by it is the Savick, which now takes its rise in the 
cellar of an inn near the foot of Longridge Fell yonder, 
whose breast is torn open for the fine building material 
which it affords. The Savick falls into the Ribble a few 
miles to the left. To me this stream always seems the 
boundary line where really sweet delicious air begins ; it is 
a sort of Jordan, for it is the border of a land flowing with 
milk and honey, with cheese and butter. 

As we begin to incline to Brundale Brook, after a ride of 
sixteen miles in the watershed of the Ribble, we enter the 
drainage ground of the sister stream, the Wyre, and pre- 
sently we have the old church-tower of Broughton on our 
right, and the church of Woodplumpton and Ambrose Hall, 
the birth-place of the seventeenth century evangelist of 
pious memory, on our left. A few minutes brings us to 
Barton Lodge, an old seat of the Shuttleworth family, 
which stands on ground that slopes gracefully down to a 
brook amongst brooks. 


This stream enters so much into my own personal history 
that I feel constrained to say here that no boy’s education 
is complete without a practical knowledge of a river or 
rivulet. It is a large, a wonderful book, whose every line of 
every page teems with information of the deepest interest, 
and it affords food for reflection in those gaps of life which 
the printing machine, with all its well-meant efforts, cannot 
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stop up. Whether we paddle in the burn as little boys, or 
bathe in it as bigger boys, or angle in it from youth to hoary 
age; whether we follow it in its meanderings in all the 
varied seasons of the year—in flood and drought, in storm 
and sunshine—there is always something to learn, always 
something left unlearnt about a brook. The numerous 
creatures which people its waters, from the tiniest minnow 
to the biggest trout, and the birds and quadrupeds which 
seek their prey there, from the azure kingfisher to the gaunt 
heron, and from the distrusting otter down to the timorous 
mouse, furnish man with delight-inspiring studies. Water 
ouzels, wild ducks, wagtails, sand martins, sand pipers, 
dragon flies, and all those others of God’s creatures to whom 
brooks and their banks are life and home, teem with plea- 
sureable interest. The music of the brook, which was 
unerringly composed in the chaotic age— 


Ante mare, et tellus et quod tegit omnia— 


is ever fresh and delightful, whether it ripples and eddies in 
piano passages through easy shallows and smooth pebbles, 
sinks into cadence in the “lums,” or in forte turns the wheel to 
the old mill’s “ pick-a-peck ;” or whether it thunders in angry 
volumes, tumbling huge flags of ice over the weir, that ever- 
lasting song is always in harmony, always delightful. Its 
canons of art, too, are as near perfection as those of its 
music, and according to these it shapes its course, and lays 


its bed without a repetition and without a jar on the true eye 
for the beautiful. Its academy time, however, is when Flora 
lends her thousand tints, or when Jack Frost ungrudgingly 
comes forward to mould with all the fantasy of form the 
playful limpid waters, and produces grotesqueness which 
amazes, delights, but never wearies. 


Ingenuas dedicisse fideliter ripas 
Emmollit mores nec sinit esse feros. 
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It was of a disastrous flood in this stream, some thirty 
years ago, that my brother wrote the following lines :— 


THE OLD MILL WEIR. 


The wild March winds came roaring 
O’er the snowy hills, 
The turbid waters pouring 
Down a thousand rills ; 
In rocky chasms rumbling— 
Over cascades tumbling— 
Flooding the low valleys far and near, 
And downward bore, 
*Mid crash and roar, 
The old mill weir. 


How often in my childhood 

Have I strayed from school, 
Along the straggling wild-wood, 

By the reedy pool ; 
To where the waters bounded 
In a full curve rounded, 

Like a mane of silver bright and clear, 
And broke into snow 
On the boulders below 
The old mill weir. 


Fresh links are daily broken 

From that golden chain, 
Whose links are each a token 

We would still retain 
Of youth’s resplendent morning, 
Our darker days adorning. 

With those early memories fond and dear, 
And another went 
When fierce floods rent 
The old mill weir ! 


Quitting, in person, but not in loving memory, this elo- 
quent brook, we enter one of the prettiest and at the same 
time most interesting districts in the county, where the soil 
is not stinted of labour, which it repays with a gratitude that, 
if men were to imitate it, we should not only have a new 
earth but a new heaven. We pass near the birth-place of 
Dickey Turner, the early temperance advocate, whose early 
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use of the word “ teetotal” to total abstinence from intoxi- 
cants, has linked it with his name. And presently we are 
at Myerscough, at whose Lodge monarchs and wayfarers of 
every degree were fitly entertained. Here Charles II. and 
James I. broke their journeys, and James was so delighted 
with the royal park here that he delayed his progress to 
possess the English crown for three days that he might 
enjoy the excitements of the chase. Descendants of the 
deer which their royal owner pursued were still found here 
in their wild state down to living memory. It was at 
“Ye Lodge” that the loyal Romanists, the Tyldesleys, dwelt ; 
and many old writers have referred to this place. 

We cross the Brock here, which is a purely Lancashire 
stream, and, though not long in its course, will compare with 
any stream for the clearness of its water, for picturesque sur- 
roundings, woody banks, shady holms, huge boulders, water 
ousels, and dainty trout. Nothing short of a walk or drive 
can reveal the beauty of the country, now low and flat, now 
rounded to a finely-swelling mound and well shaded with 
abundant healthy trees, and to the right the sky line is 
broken by the ling-clad fells. Mansion and cottage, neat 
farm, and a well-stocked, well-wooded park vary the scenery. 
One of the Lancashire Calders here runs its romantic course 
through low meadows after dancing down from the moun- 
tain through woody cloughs and rugged narrow dells. 

Turning our backs to the breezy hills, we shape a westerly 
course, passing close by all that is left of Greenhalgh Castle, 
an old stronghold built by one of the earls of Derby, and 
destroyed by order of Parliament in 1649. The ruins rise 
in a solitary grey pile on a grass-green natural mound, and 
make a picturesque object in the landscape, which some 
kindly ash trees improve and shelter the battered mass of 
masonry from the assaults of the saucy winds. The route 
lies not far from Woodacre Hall, the ancient seat of the 
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Rigmayden family, and, after crossing the Wyre, which is here 
placid enough, we are close by the “finished town” of 
Garstang, with its quaint street, its thatched houses, and its 
numerous associations with the past. Situate about midway 
between Preston and the county town, it was a noted baiting 
place in the remote past, and many a reference is made to 
it by book-writing travellers. Drunken Barnaby’s expe- 
rience with the once famous breed of cattle is some evidence 
of the strength and straightforwardness of the beasts, for he 
tells us in his doggerel that in the street here he met 

A young heyfer who before her 

Took me up and threw me o’er her. 

Presently we enter upon the famous moss of Pilling, 
which an old proverb says is “as boundless as God’s grace,” 
and an old rhymester has written its past and future history 
in the distich— 

Once a wood, then a sea, 
Now a moss and e’er will be. 

The accuracy of proverb and rhyme may both be chal- 
lenged. This ancient swamp, about which much might be 
said, is now a flourishing well-tilled tract of land, producing 
golden crops of grain and roots for the sustenance of man. 
Here and there, where the conquering spade and plough 
have not brought the moss into full subjection, piles of 
black peat show that fuel as well as food is its product. On 
the wild, raw, mossy parts, where ling and sweet gale prevail, 
birds and many other forms of living creatures find their 
natural habitats. The most conspicuous of these is /arus 
ridibundus or black-headed gull, which breeds here in 
thousands and finds from feeling landlords needful succour 
against the lawless ravages of Vandal hands. The borders 
of the cultivated moss are brightened by snow-white, mud- 
built, mud-floored, and thatch-clad cottages, the very picture 
of cosiness and comfort without the painful straining after 
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urban stiffness. A turf stack, a few sheltering willows, a 
thick fence environing beds of herbs, flowers, a few fruit- 
bearing bushes, and the cotes of domestic animals make up 
a reality worthy a poet’s dream. 

A pleasant stretch on foot over the prolific plain brings us 
to Preesall Hill, which we mount most willingly. Preesall 
Hill is one hundred and one feet above the level of the sea, but 
being removed from the foot of the fells at the nearest point 
by some eight or ten miles of very flat country, and being only 
a few acres in area, it is a striking object in the landscape. 
On the north side it is bleak and rises so abruptly as to 
suggest the idea that the glaciers and floods in planing 
down the face of the earth had stopped short of finishing 
their task. The south side slopes more gradually, and on it 
nestles one of the quaintest clusters of cottages to be met with 
anywhere—low-roofed, one-storied, built chiefly of “raddle 
and daub,” thatched, whitewashed, and placed with as little 
regard to “ Heaven’s first law” as if they had dropped pro- 
miscuously from the clouds. It is an exceedingly quaint 
village, whose picturesqueness is enhanced by all that the 
oddity of form and simplicity of planting of little gardens 
and sinuosity of roads can add. The hill is aptly crowned 
with a school, which is seen for many miles round. There 
are said to be traces of Roman occupation here, and it is 
probable that the spot was inhabited long before Czsar 
ever set foot on the shores of Albion. The prospect from 
this eminence is exceedingly fine on a bright day. The eye 
readily compasses Morecambe Bay, from Walney Island, 
Barrow, Grange, Lancaster, Cockersand Abbey, the mouth 
of the Lune to the mouth of the Wyre, and embraces 
that high setting of mountain range from Black Combe, 
Wharton Crags, Nickey Nook, Beacon and Longridge Fells, 
round to the Rivington range. Here are river and bay, hill 
and plain, moss and moor, humble cot, peaceful grange, 
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aspiring church, and bustling busy windmill, not to mention 
the spreading sail and cloud-travailing boat which pass to 
and from the modern port of the Wyre. By turning south- 
ward this river is seen stealing inland and here and there 
expanding and contracting as the freaks in the formation of 
the earth’s crust allow. The inhabitants of this Arcadia 
treat toil as an article of faith, and the man who owns his 
own farm—of whom there are not a few who do—feels as 
much bound to “labour truly” as the peasant, and the 
peasant knows that labour and frugality may one day make 
him his own landlord. A Roman mound and a few old 
halls, including a “God’s Providence” house, make up some 
of the varieties of interest in the locality. A short walk 
brought me to the river Wyre. 

“As safe as Wyre water” is a local saying, dating 
many generations back ; but whether it refers to the secu- 
rity which the Wyre affords, or to the certainty of its flow, I 
shall not here attempt to discuss. While I was being ferried 
over it, I got into conversation with the ferryman—a man 
just past the bloom of life—who told me that he, his father, 
and grandfather had been ferrymen there for fully a hundred 
years in succession. The boatman’s father, a venerable 
man somewhere near ninety, as well as I recollect, was 
sitting in the sun, on a seat on the other side of the river, 
chatting with a friend and watching the boats cross and 
re-cross the river. During that hundred years, the ferryman 
assured me, no passenger’s life had been sacrificed by the 
ferry. The only life which had been lost was that of a 
ferryman some dozen years or more before, owing to his 
being intoxicated when he was taking over a number of 
farmers and farmers’ wives who were returning from the 
Fleetwood market. I was one evening afterwards asking a 
farmer’s wife, who had lived in the locality all her life, if she 
could tell me anything about this casualty. “Yes,” was 
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her answer, “I cannot tell exactly how long it is ago, but 
this I know, expanded dresses were then in fashion, and 
amongst the passengers was a farmer who had made himself 
notorious by the severe form in which he had forbidden his 
daughters to wear crinoline. This man was precipitated 
deep into the water, and as he rose to the surface he caught 
hold of the skirts of a female who wore a large crinoline, 
which buoyed both her and him up, and but for which they 
would most probably both have been drowned. The farmer 
growled a little over the loss of his basket, but he hastened 
home, and on entering the house the first words he spoke 
were : ‘ Lasses, you con wear crinolines as mich as ever you 
like”” The narrow escape, in female opinion, seemed to be 
treated as a “judgment” on the man’s perverse opposition 
to the dictates of fashion. 

We may pass by the discovery of Roman coins near 
Fleetwood, and avoid the disputed questions as to the 
site of the Portus Setantiorum and of Belisama, to glance 
at the modern college of Rossall, and call up the accounts 
of Cardinal Allen and family of this place ; we may look at 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Singleton Mains, and call up old halls 
and old local families as the train creeps slowly along to 
Kirkham, where I alighted and walked along the Wrang- 
way. 

Kirkham is an ancient place dating back to the days of 
the Romans, who had a small settlement here ; but the im- 
proving hand overtook the old village about a century ago, 
when a number of such houses as we find on Ardwick 
Green and on the Crescent in Salford were built for the 
local gentry, and which still give the place an air of sombre 
gentility. The streets were paved in ante-Macadam days 
with those “hard kidneys,” the smooth hand-picked pebbles 
of the shore, and were, like many roads in the Fylde, made 
passable at the expense of other comforts. An active wind- 
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mill which smiles in the sunshine, a few old mill stumps 
which have lost their sails and are sulking grimly in neglect 
over their former life of activity, some dull inns, inert “ fish 
stones,” quiet shops, an old flax mill, mysterious rows of 
back dwellings, a very capacious main street, and of course 
the “kirk,” constitute the main features of this old “ham.” 
Cotton mills have given a new side to it since the railway 
was opened. The peculiar contour of the ground con- 
tributes to the beauty of the place. 

A walk of about four miles brought me to the Neb of the 
Naze at Freckleton, the only thing on the way worthy of 
note being the broad view of the country and a Quaker’s 
burial ground in a solitary bend of the lane, where a 
stone or two in orthodox form tell the brief tale of a few 
departed lives. It is not the most beautiful private burial 
ground that I have seen in Lancashire, but it has an 
emphasized silence around it, save when the clouds empty 
their laps and the storm wraith howls, or when the birds 
sing the sweet songs of heaven and zephyrs steal through 
the twigs and over the wild flowers in something softer and 
sweeter than a maiden’s whisper. It is otherwise all peace, 
only perhaps when a belated urchin has to pass the lonely 
spot and each particular hair of his head stands on end, and 
his heart knocks from fear against its prison walls, lest a 


Quaker’s ghost should practise a common boggart’s trick 
upon him. Simple lad! 

Freckleton is a quiet out-of-the-way village, but the chief 
interest here is the Naze Point—a high projecting headland 
of clay, the foot of which is washed by the channel of the 


river Ribble. The prospect from this spot is fine and varied. 
Eastward the Ribble stretches to Preston, where it loses 
itself in the high ground. Close at hand is a vast marsh, 
some hundreds of acres of which are fenced round by a 
high bank to keep out the tide; it is a little Holland which 
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forms some of the best cropping land of the county. To 
the south-west are extensive marshes, on the opposite side 
of the river, which extend to Southport, and a full view is 
obtained of the Ribble estuary. The mouth of the Douglas 
or “ Aslan” lies just across the channel below. 

A small boat, in charge of a feeble, aged man, awaited me 
at the brink of the water. I took my seat, and after a few 
strokes of the oars the old* man broke silence with the 
remark: “It should be making tide soon.” I answered: 
“Aye, there it comes ;” but it was only the water from 
the Douglas rippling the surface of the main stream just 
where it falls into the Ribble. The spot in old works is 
called Muckstool, and it is not a bad name tothisday. The 
old man tried to bring the boat to shore here, but failed ; 
and while he was pulling down stream to what seemed a 
more eligible landing place, we met the tide, and at this 
moment the sun, which was now very low, broke out and 
threw a rich tapering carpet of ruby on the water. It was 
most delightful to behold, but the decline of day brought 
great anxieties with it. Taking hold of the oars, I managed 
to find a landing place, leapt ashore, and made for the main- 
land. After getting confused by a sinuous slushy marsh 
ditch, retracing my footsteps which delayed me long, and 
disturbing hundreds of wild-fowl and narrowly escaping im- 
mersion in a bed of soft sea slush, I found myself at dusk 
on a bank, almost exhausted, with a long tract of marsh 
before me. A pleasant fellow came to my rescue, and took 
me to an inn at Becconsall (Beacons hill), where I found a 
warm welcome. I was not far here from the spot where 
Horrox, the young curate of Hoole, saw the transit of Venus. 
I was not far also from Rufford Hall, and as I passed on my 
way to Southport I saw the moon glass itself in the cold 
drains which carry the water from Martin Mere. On my 
way home I passed within a short distance of Burscough 
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Priory, Lathom House, Newburgh, through Wigan and 
Bolton, the “ Geneva of Lancashire.” I was in the vicinity of 
Smithells, Radcliffe, Agecroft, and Kersall Cell. 

This is a mere skeleton upon which to place a fair body— 
a slight and imperfect index. I had crossed several navigable 
rivers, canals, and Roman roads. I had passed near the 
scenes of several battle-fields, some of which are associated 
with the name of Arthur ; for instance, the Douglas, Wigan 
Lane, Ribbleton Moor, and Lateley Common. I had been 
at or near to the scene of places of siege like Bolton and 
Lathom. I had been near to ancient earthworks like those 
of Old Worden, Weeton, and Preesall, and near finds of old 
coins like Cuerdale, Eccles, and Fleetwood. Of how many 
spots associated with martyrs like Bradford, Marsh, Hewit, 
and Arrowsmith; of tragedies like that of Fair Ellen at 
Radcliffe ; of feats like laying the devil at Cockerham ; or 
of pasture grounds like that of the Dun Cow, I cannot even 
enumerate. I had been near such fine old parish churches 
as those of St. Michael’s on Wyre, Churchtown (Garstang), 
Walton-le-Dale, Penwortham, Leyland, and others, which 
space forbids me to name. Of old halls of great interest the 
list would be too long to mention. I can only name ruins 
like those of Cockersand, Burscough, and Greenhalgh. I 
had gone over ground described partly by such men as 
Camden, Leland, Kuerden, Pennant, and Arthur Young. 
I had visited places associated with many men and some 
women of mark in the county’s history ; but I must stop 
and be content to affirm that Lancashire, apart from her 
mines, her mills, and her machinery, is a county of great and 
unexhausted interest. 
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BROWNING AND THE GREEK DRAMA. 


BY A. S. WILKINS, M.A., LL.D. 


T is not my intention to offer any general remarks on 
the quality or range of Mr. Browning’s poetical powers. 
There was a time, and that not very long ago, when the 
wide-spread neglect of one of the greatest of contemporary 
poets might have warranted the attempt to estimate his 
genius. But there has been so much thoughtful study, so 
much helpful and instructive criticism given to his works of 
late, that any merely general remarks might be regarded as 
superfluous, if not impertinent. It is only to one corner of 
the wide field from which the poet has gathered such rich 
harvests that I wish to call your attention. It is one which 
I have selected partly as being not wholly foreign to my 
own especial studies, and partly because Mr. Browning 
appears to have done in it some of his most characteristic, 
if not his most successful work. 

There are good reasons for believing that tragedy at 
Athens took its rise in the recital of the adventures of 
Dionysus to a band of his devoted and sympathizing 
worshippers, who at intervals expressed their feelings in 
choric song. The recital became a dialogue: then a third 
actor was added ; and the circle of legends drawn upon was 
gradually widened. But the main conception was the same. 

AA 
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The characters and incidents represented were familiar 
beforehand to the audience, and the genius of the poet was 
shown in the vividness with which he could realize the given 
situations, the force with which he could express the appro- 
priate emotions, and not unfrequently in the ingenuity 
which discovered new motives or excuses for the actions 
related in the legend. Hence there are comparatively few 
plots in the Attic tragedy: the same themes seem to have 
been handled again and again; and in one case, even the 
extant remains of the Greek tragedians, so scanty when 
compared with the sum total of their productions, enable us 
to see for ourselves how differently the same theme was 
handled by the three great dramatists. 

Now here we have at once a point of similarity between 
say Euripides and Browning, the consciousness of which 
must have been a powerful attractive force in the case of the 
modern poet. Of course, it is not a unique phenomenon 
that a poet should desire to handle again a theme already 
attempted. Subjects like Prometheus or Faust are not likely 
soon to lose their attraction; and many a young poet will 
doubtless continue to think that Aéschylus, and Shelley, and 
Marlowe, and Goethe have not said the final word. But Mr. 
Browning is especially distinguished by his love for looking 
at things from a strange and unexpected stand-point. He 
delights in the paradoxical, and the ingenious. How in 
Ronsard’s G/ove he turns the tables on the gallant knight 
with whom in Schiller’s ballad all our sympathy goes! Zhe 
Ring and the Book, with all its wonderful wealth of thought 
and learning, may be described with but little unfairness 
as a poem in twenty thousand lines, having as its theme 
“How it looks from the other side.” Similar instances 
abound. 

Now just as Euripides had recast for himself the situation 
of Electra, as he found it given by AEschylus and Sophocles, 
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so Browning takes from Euripides the immortal story of 
Alkestis. He sets it off in a frame-work, which stands almost 
unrivalled for lively force and swift energy of execution. He 
reproduces the Euripidean drama with fidelity, adding 
many a happy touch of sympathetic and _ illumining 
comment. But this is not sufficient for him. He cannot 
leave the legend without one look at it from a totally 
different point of view— 
They say 

Sophokles also means to make a piece, 

Model a new Admetos, a new wife : 

Success to him! One thing has many sides. 

The great name! But no good supplants a good, 

Nor beauty undoes beauty. Sophokles 

Will carve and carry a fresh cup, brimful 

Of beauty and good, firm to the altar-post 

And glorify the Dionusiac shrine : 

Not dash against this crater, in the place 

Where the god put it when his mouth had drained, 

To the last dregs, libation life-blood-like, 

And praised Euripides for evermore — 

The Human with his droppings of warm tears. 

Still, since one thing may have so many sides, 

I think I see how—far from Sophokles— 

You, I, or any one might mould a new 

Admetos, new Alkestis. Ah, that brave 

Bounty of poets, the one royal race 

That ever was, or will be, in this world ! ’ 

They give no gift that bounds itself and ends 

I’ the giving and the taking: theirs so breeds 

I’ the heart and soul o’ the taker, so transmutes 

The man who only was a man before, 

That he grows godlike in his turn, can give— 

He also: share the poets’ privilege, 

Bring forth new good, new beauty from the old. 


And so in Browning’s hands Admetos is no more the weak- 
ling king, selfishly accepting the sacrifice of another’s life 
for his own, raised for a while to loftier thoughts by “the 
irresistible, sound, wholesome heart” of Herakles; sinking 
back to craven cowardice in the despicable wrangle with his 
father: then rising again as he felt the full weight of the 
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burden that lay upon him, till he reached that loyal and 
self-renouncing faithfulness to her memory, which fitted 
him for that great joy which the delivering hero brought— 


Able to do now all herself had done, 
Risen to the height of her; so hand in hand 
The two might go together, live or die. 
His Admetos is a very different figure—far less Greek, far 
less dramatically effective—may we venture to add, on Mr. 
Browning’s own showing, far less human. For he has 
taught us by many an example to see in men and women 
no faultless creatures: but rather “bursts of great heart, and 
stumblings in the mire.” In the alternative sketch that he 
gives us— ‘ 
In the plenitude of youth and power 
Admetos vowed himself to rule thenceforth 
In Pherai solely for his people’s sake, 
Subduing to such end each lust of greed 
That dominates the natural charity. 

In the midst of his great and beneficent work the message 
comes that he must die. There is no craven shrinking from 
death, but there is the bitter disappointment of one who 
feels that it is all one with the righteous and the wicked; 
his ancestors have pursued their pleasure, and wasted the 
blood or the* toil of the people:— 

Yet they all lived, nay, lingered to old age : 
As though Zeus loved that they should laugh to scorn 


The vanity of seeking other ends 
In rule than just the ruler’s pastime. 


Alkestis tells him that she has won for him the right to live 
on for the world, at the cost of her own life. Admetos 
replies with a passionate welcoming of the purposes that 
Zeus had meant to fulfil in him, by his untimely death, and 
an indignant refusal to frustrate them by giving up in her 
what had been the very soul of their joint and undivided life. 
Alkestis pleads once more with intensest earnestness that 
she may be allowed to subserve his steadfast purpose :— 
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Would’st thou, for any joy to be enjoyed, 
For any sorrow that thou might’st escape, 
Unwill thy will to reign a righteous king ? 
Then shall Admetos and Alkestis see 
Good alike, and alike choose, each for each, 
Good,—and yet, each for other, at the last, 
Choose evil? What! thou soundest in my soul 
To depths below the deepest, reachest good 
In evil, that makes evil good again, 
And so allottest to me that I live 
And not die—letting die, not thee alone, 
But all true life that lived in both of us? 
Look at me once ere thou decree the lot ? 
Therewith her whole soul entered into his, 
He looked the look back, and Alkestis died. 


But Persephone refuses to accept a death which doubles the 
life and the strength of the one who is left behind. 


And so before the embrace relaxed a whit, 
The lost eyes opened, still beneath the look : 
And lo! Alkestis was alive again, 

And of Admetos’ rapture who shall speak ? 


One characteristic touch of tragic irony completes Mr. 
Browning’s conception of the story :— 
So the two lived together long and well. 
But never could I learn by word of scribe, 
Or voice of poet, rumour wafts our way, 
That of the scheme of rule in righteousness, 
The bringing back again the Golden Age, 
Our couple, rather than renounce, would die— 
Ever one first faint particle came true, 
With both alive to bring it to effect : 
Such is the envy Gods still bear mankind. 


No one will venture to question the freshness, the in- 
genuity, the suggestiveness of this reading of the story, but 
one thing may be said with confidence: there is nothing 
Greek in it. A Roman Cornelia may have shared or inspired 
the reforming aims of her sons, but in Greece even a Spartan 
woman did not rise above that narrow conception of 
patriotism which would find it in heroic valour shown 
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against the external enemies of the state; and at Athens a 
Pericles was compelled to seek all intellectual companionship 
from an Aspasia; and even from her it is doubtful whether 
he found any sympathy in his large and liberal policy. 

But the story of Alkestis includes another character very 
significant in relation to Mr. Browning’s intellectual tenden- 
cies. An accomplished critic, writing with no reference to this 
particular play, pointed out very justly one striking point of 
contrast between Browning and Tennyson. The latter has 
always found his chief attraction in the thought of energy 
nobly controlled, of the dignity and efficiency of Jaw. He 
has listened to the voice of his own Pallas Athens :— 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Yet not for power of power of herself would come uncalled for, 
But to live by law acting the law we live by without fear. 

And because right is right, to follow right, 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 

It is this which gives him his hopes for the future in 
the wider spread of science, and of political order. Hence 
comes his scorn for “the red fool-fury of the Seine,” “the 
blind hysterics of the Kelt.” Hence too his genuine sym- 
pathy with the great Duke who lived for duty, with the 
good Prince, who reverenced his conscience as his King. 
Hence on the other hand the somewhat insular narrowness 
which seems to regard England as the only model for a 
nation that would walk in the way of political salvation; and 
the occasional coldness and lack of human impulsiveness in 
the picture of the blameless Arthur. 

With Browning on the other hand we find everywhere 
the impress of a rich, vigorous, exuberant life. His poetry, 
if it is not always simple, does not lack the other two of 
Milton’s requirements, in its sensuous and passionate force. 
He knows the value of the spells which David sings of to 
raise the despondent Saul :— 
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The wild joys of living, the leaping from rock up to rock, 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir trees, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living waters. 


His ideal is not the man who has learnt by steadfast 
self-control to wear the white flower of a blameless life, 
but rather the man—or as often with him the woman— 
who has the courage to follow his loftier impulses, and 
to trust loyally to the primal intuitions of his being; who 
knows that the finite can never content one whose nature 
and whose destinies run out into the infinite, but who still 
can fully enjoy all the blessings of this world—in joy, in 
knowledge, in music, and in art, as he passes on to the fuller 
fruition of a higher sphere.—And what a realization of this 
ideal he finds in the character of Herakles! 


Herakles 
Had flung into the presence, frank and free 
Out from the labour into the repose, 
Ere out again and over head and ears 
I’ the heart of labour, all for love of men: 
Making the most o’ the minute, that the soul 
And body, strained to height a minute since, 
Might lie relaxed in joy, this breathing-space, 
For man’s sake more than ever : till the bow, 
Restrung o’ the sudden, at first cry for help, 
Should send some unimaginable shaft 
True to the aim and shatteringly through 
The plate-mail of a monster, save man so, 
He slew the pest o’ the marish yesterday : 
To-morrow he would bit the flame-breathed stud 
That fed on man’s flesh: and this day between— 
Because he held it natural to die, 
And fruitless to lament a thing past cure, 
So, took his fill of food, wine, song, and flowers, 
Till the new labour claimed him soon enough. 





I think this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of Godship, that it ever waxes glad, 
And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 
And recommence at sorrow : drops like seed 
After the blossom, ultimate of all. 
Say, does the seed scorn earth and seek the sun? 
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Surely it has no other end and aim 

Than to drop, once more die into the ground, 
Taste cold and darkness and oblivion there, 

And thence rise, tree-like grow through pain to joy, 
More joy and most joy—do man good again. 


The Herakles of Browning perhaps is hardly the Herakles 
of Euripides. Again we may be permitted to doubt whether 
in this case too the words of genius have not been rendered 
eloquent with more than the utterer meant them to bear. 
But at least it will not be denied that Browning’s conception 
raises the play to an altogether loftier place than was 
assigned to it by the critics, who found in the gluttonous 
god simply the comic element which tradition prescribed 
as appropriate to the fourth play of a tetralogy. 

In Aristophanes’ Apology, the last Adventure of Balaus- 
tion, besides very much else, on which time does not allow 
me to dwell, we have an example of the two characteristics 
of Browning, of which I have already spoken, found in 
curious and singularly interesting combination. After the 
fall of Athens, Balaustion then on her way to Rhodes, dic- 
tates to her husband, Euthucles, her reminiscences of the 
night on which the news had come from Thrace of the death 
of Euripides. It was the night which followed the day on 
which Aristophanes had gained the prize for comedy with 
the Thesmophoriazuse, in which Euripides had been ex- 
posed to ribald and merciless ridicule. Balaustion was 
about to read to Euthucles the great tragedian’s Herakles, 
when her reading was interrupted by the riotous inroad 
of Aristophanes. 

There stood in person Aristophanes. 

And no ignoble presence! On the bulge 

Of the clear baldness,—all his head one brow, — 

True, the veins swelled, blue network, and there surged 
A red from cheek to temple,—then retired 


As if the dark-leaved chaplet damped a flame,— 
Was never nursed by temperance or health. 
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But huge the eyeballs rolled black native fire, 
Imperiously triumphant ; nostrils wide 

Waited their incense ; while the pursed mouth’s pout 
Aggressive, while the beak supreme above, 

While the head, far, nay, pillared throat thrown back, 
Beard whitening under like a vinous foam, 

These made a glory, of such insolence,— 

I thought,—such domineering deity 

Hephaistos might have carved to cut the brine 

For his gay brother’s brow, imbrue that path 
Which, purpling, recognized the conqueror. 


Here we have a character of that force and individuality 
which we have recognized as especially attractive to 
Browning’s genius. But how smirched and fouled it 
appears! Even in the presence of Balaustion he cannot 
at first check his reckless wanton merriment. Then as he 
sobers under her gaze and in remembrance of the news 
that this night had brought, he passes on, in answer to her 
challenge, to a defence of the line he had taken in his come- 
dies. The defence extends over more than two thousand 
lines, and is far too varied and subtle to admit of analysis. 
But its very fulness is most characteristic of the poet. His 
judgment cannot go with the Apology of Aristophanes: 
indeed he makes Balaustion tear it to tatters with her 
indignant scorn in less than half the space that it had taken 
to weave the subtle web: but Browning feels that the 
apology has a right to be spoken. He delights in saying 
all that is to be said for the use, unworthy though it be, to 
which his splendid powers had been put. No man, least of 
all an Aristophanes, shall be condemned unheard; though 
when the verdict comes at last, it may be one of stern and 
unsparing condemnation. The question again presents 
itself: whatever the value of this subtle analysis may be in 
itself, is it to be accounted Greek? And here too I think 
the answer must be on the whole in the negative. It is true 
that in Euripides especially there is much of sophistic 
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reasoning, much mere verbal quibbling, adapted to the 
tastes of an audience who delighted to hear from the stage 
the echoes of that forensic acuteness to which they were 
accustomed in the law courts. But I doubt whether a 
parallel could anywhere be found to this elaborate self- 
dissection. There is a want of reserve about it which strikes 
one as wholly un-Hellenic. Here, too, as well as in his 
treatment of the Alkestis, Browning writes, not as a Greek, 
but as a nineteenth-century Englishman. He has taken 
the Greek characters: but he has viewed them in the light of 
human and not merely Hellenic nature. I do not say this 
in the way of censure. If he had attempted a marvellous 
tour de force, and had endeavoured to transplant himself into 
the fifth century before Christ, as completely as Thackeray 
in Esmond carries himself back to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century after Christ, he could only have suc- 
ceeded at the cost of almost all that splendid vigour and 
vitality which makes the work as it stands so delightful. 
It may be something better than Greek, but pure Greek in 
spirit it is not. 

Some consciousness of this on the part of the poet him- 
self may be indicated in his choice of the tragedian from 
whom he has taken both his transcriptions. If Mr. Tenny- 
son had been the chooser, who can doubt that his choice 
would have fallen on Sophocles? “The singer of sweet 
Colonus and its child, who saw life steadily and saw it whole,” 
has a true kinship of spirit with the living laureate; and if 
the lovers of letters had been empowered to enjoin on Mr. 
Tennyson a task of translation, I do not know whether 
there might not have been more suffrages for Sophocles 
than even for the Roman Vergil, when he alone could give 
us in a fitting and final English form. But Browning, 
though he always speaks of Sophocles worthily, yet speaks 
of him but rarely. His favourite is Euripides, not the Attic, 
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but the Auman, “with his droppings of warm tears, and his 
touches of things common till they rose to touch the 
spheres.” 

And a word or two more as to the form of his reproduc- 
tions. Mr. Browning’s wonderful range of learning is among 
the most precious of those acquirements which give such a 
perennial and inexhaustible value to his poems. In Aristo- 
phanes’ Apology especially he pours it forth with a lavish 
liberality which sometimes taxes heavily the memory of 
even the professed classical scholar, and which must make 
many lines or even pages of his poem “caviare to the 
general.” He has at his fingers’ ends not only the plays of 
Aristophanes—and those certainly studied in no expurgated 
edition—but the far less attractive matter heaped on them 
by the scholiasts. But his hand is less unerring here than 
when he is dealing with the Middle Ages, when, on the unim- 
peachable testimony of Mr. Ruskin, “his touch is always 
vital, right, profound.” His slips are perhaps of little im- 
portance, but sometimes they are jarring. Forms like Kamez- 
rensian and Haides are sheer impossibilities, and sometimes 
even (horresco referens!) he indulges in false quantities.* 
His system of transcription has an unpardonable fault; it is 
at once pedantic and misleading. Thoukudides really repro- 
duces to the English reader the sound of the original far less 
accurately than the more familiar Thukydides. These are 
but trifles in themselves, but they point but too truly to the 
defects which have led to Mr. Browning’s one great failure— 
his translation of the Agamemnon of AEschylus. It would 
be out of place if I were to indulge in a disquisition on the 
true aims and conditions of a translation from the ancient 
classics. But a specimen from two translations from the 

**In spite of Theramenes and his like” can only be justified, if at all, by 
supposing that Mr. Browning adopts the modern pronunciation of Greek, in 


which accent over-rides quantity. But the evidence against this pronunciation 
for earlier times seems to be irresistible. 
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Agamemnon will serve better than any theorizing to illus- 
trate my meaning. Take first a passage of no lofty poetical 
flight from the writer’s prelude :— 

Ay, and for me, myself will dance a prelude 

For that my master’s dice drop right, I'll reckon, 

Since thrice-six has it thrown to me, this signal. 

Well, may it hap that, as he comes the loved hand 

O’ the household’s lord I may sustain with this land ! 

As for the rest, I’m mute ; a tongue a big ox 

Has trodden. Yet this house, if voice it take should, 

Most plain would speak. So willing I myself speak 

To thou who know : to who know not—I’m blankness. 


Compare this with the following version by Mr. Morshead :— 


And I, before the rest, 

Will foot the lightsome measure of our joy : 

For I can say, My master’s dice fell fair— 

Behold! the triple sice, the lucky flame ! 

Now be my lot to clasp in loyal love, 

The hand of him restored, who rules our home : 

Home—but I say no more: upon my tongue 

Treads hard the ox o’ the adage. Had it voice 

The home itself might soothliest tell its tale : 

I of set will speak words the wise may learn, 

To others, nought remember nor discern. 
To my own ear the metre alone of Browning’s version, with 
its jolting extra syllable, never once spared us for more than 
a thousand lines—a metre which, so far as I know, has never 
been attempted in a poem of any length, except in Dean 
Alford’s unfortunate version of the Odyssey—makes it quite 
intolerable. Test these pieces by Sir Theodore Martin’s dic- 
tum: “ Unless a translation can commend itself to our admi- 
ration, as intrinsically interesting, and good as a piece of 
harmonious English verse, it can never be admitted to repre- 
sent what is in the original a masterpiece of Latin or Greek 
verse.” To which do we then give the preference? There 
is much to be said for a prose rendering of an ancient poet, 
such as Jules Janin’s Horace, Professor Jebb’s Ajax of 
Sophocles, or the versions of the J/iad and the Odyssey 
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lately published by Macmillan. I can myself find very 
little to plead in defence of a version like Browning’s 
Agamemnon. In his preface Mr. Browning argues inge- 
niously in favour of a version which shall be “literal at every 
cost save that of absolute violence to our language.” But he 
says nothing—for nothing, as it seems to me, can be said— 
for a metrical rendering which shall travesty the strong and 
stately verses of AEschylus into lumbering doggerel. 

In conclusion, one cannot but feel that, in dealing with 
the Greek drama, Mr. Browning has made an excursion into 
a territory where his rare and splendid powers are not dis- 
played to the best advantage, and where his failings and 
defects expose him to the most damaging comparison. The 
Attic dramatists give us perhaps the most perfect specimens 
of work that is truly “classical.” But the essential charac- 
teristic of classical literature, in whatever language it is 
written, is its self-restraint and finish of form. There need 
be no coldness, no want of depth or passion. It is not with 
the masters, but only in their feeble imitators, that polish is 
allowed to take the place of power. But the power must be 
kept in stern control ; and a line from one of the earliest 
poets of Greece laid down the canon which was never for- 
gotten by the greatest masters :— 

vio, 0d8% ivaaw, Soy mdéov jusov maytés. 

Mr. Wordy may expand his history to more than twenty 
volumes} but Thucydides had learnt to compress his into 
one-twentieth of the space; and Thucydides will live the 
longer. Mr. Browning has never learnt the lesson which 
Corinna taught to Pindar, “to sow by the handful, and not 
with all the sack.” Some of his truest admirers have seen 
reason to regret the headlong haste with which he has poured 
out volume after volume within the last few years, and in at 
least one lamentable instance “Pacchiarotto” have grieved 
to find this want of self-control passing out of the intellectual 
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into the moral region. There is indeed another side to the 
question, which Browning himself has put for us in his 
pregnant poem on Old Pictures in Florence. The modern 
world has outgrown in many ways the world of the classic 
poets. New outlooks are opened on every hand; the pro- 
blems with which it deals, if not vaster, are at least more 
complex; and the very sense of imperfection that limits 
us is a pledge of a fuller and richer development. But to 
use the metaphor of AZsehylus:— 


Sour wine and unguent pour thou in one vessel— 
Standers apart, not lovers, would’st thou style them. 


The fulness of sympathy which Browning shows for the 
many-sided culture, and wide-ranging thought of our own 
day, does not of necessity disqualify him for reproducing the 
masterpieces of Hellenic art. But it makes the task more 
difficult without a rigid self-repression and a firm control 
over the exuberance of a rich but impetuous genius; and 
this, as it appears to me, Browning has failed to attain. 
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